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Looking backward over the course of the basic business and fi- 
nancial indicators during the past two months, anyone not com- 
pletely poisoned by the pervasive pessimism that has accom- 
panied this depression must be somewhat impressed by the 
scattered signs suggesting that most of the destructive force of 
the decline may have spent itself, and that some sort of uncer- 
tain equilibrium is being slowly established at current levels 
Although employment and retail trade appear still to be 
declining, activity in steel, building, and other basic industries 
seems to have settled around an irreducible minimum . . . . The 
precipitate downward movement of commodity prices has slack- 
ened, and in some instances ceased . . . . The broad averages 
of security prices have been fairly steady for several weeks 
All this has been accompanied by an impressive easing of 
money rates and of financial stringency and tension in domestic 
and foreign centers . . . . Most striking of all is the slowly 
emerging evidence that the catastrophic contraction of credit 
in our Federal Reserve system has been checked . . . . Open- 
market operations of Reserve authorities have brought rapid 
repayment of member bank indebtedness, rising reserves and 
deposits, and some expansion of loans and investments 
These accomplishments are encouraging in spite of the doubts 
and difficulties that surround them and the slowness of response 
of business activity and public sentiment to them . . The 
business community is in a stronger position to resist any bandinn 
shocks to confidence and a sound basis has been established for 
further remedial measures more directly attacking the unem- 


ployment problem than those so far applied. 
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‘““A RAILROAD 73 MILES LONG?... 
THE MAN MUST BE MAD!’ 











In 1823, John Stevens, Hoboken engineer, was granted a charter to build a railroad from Philadelphia to 
Columbia ... the stupendous distance of 73 miles. He was openly derided, called a maniac. Popular 
opinion admitted the practicability of the railroad only for short distances. But 73 miles . . . impossible! 






















ec mmadginnydaenag determination of men like John its high efficiency is the General American Tank Ca: 
Stevens we have the railroad of today—-a vast Corporation. Many railroads maintain only suflicient 
network stretching across the country. California and special cars (such as refrigerator,tank and others) for thei 
Maine are within easy reach of one another, Florida and normal requirements. At peak seasons, when additional 
Oregon but a few days apart. Each sends its products to equipment is necessary, they obtain extra cars from 
the other, every state contributes something to the wel- General American. These cars are leased first to on 
fare of all. How fantastic this would have seemed a road and then to another—thus enabling General! 
hundred years ago. The wildest dreams of early pioneers American to operate its fleet economically throughout 
like Stevens have been greatly surpassed by the actual- the year. In this way General American assists the rail- 
ities of today. roads—helping them to render the most efficient trans- 

Our entire modern civilization is based upon the rail- portation service ever devised by man. Address Con- 
roads. Were it not for them we would live in a strangely tinental Illinois Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 





different world. Fruits and vegetables would have to be 





raised on nearby orchards and farms. The morning milk 





would come from “corner-lot™ cows. Indispensable drugs 


could not be had at our pharmacies. Weaving would still 





be a domestic duty. Factories would shut down. Our 







entire industrial and social structure would crumble. 





Supplementing the railroad, and helping it maintain 






GENERAL AMERICAN TANK CAR CORPORATION 


TYPES OF RAILROAD FREIGHT CARS 





BUILDERS OF ALL 
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Vashingion 

any election year, Congressional 
aos is quite to be expected. This 
ear, the rumble of rolling logs is 
uder, amplified by depression, pro- 
ibition, and an alarming uncertainty 
wer what the stock market and the 


(p. >) 


oters will do. 


Relief 


Congress once again faces proposals 
Directly, through bond 
issues for public works. Indirectly, 
through R.F.C. recognition of state 
and city bonds: federal funds for 
local doles. R.F.C. may come to 
mean, “Relief For Citizens.” (p. 6) 


for relief. 


There’s a quiet movement, gaining 
ground, to help the hungry to help 
themselves by growing their own 


food. (p 13) 


Marketing 


Business men who think in terms of 
minimium wages based on arbitrary 
living costs are blind to their own 
Part 4 of The American 
Market 
plainly that the cost of living of the 
imerican people is the same thing as 


welfare. 


Consumer shows all too 


the gross receipts of American busi- 


ness. (p. 20) 


Manufacturers and distributors of air- 
conditioning equipment are getting 
ready to sell what they expect to be 
a big market when building and re- 
modeling pick up. General Electric is 
entering this coming industry. (p. 7) 


Merchants are organizing to drive out 
the “cheapies” which are hurting the 
trade of permanent and legitimate 
stores. Desperate landlords make it 


difficult, (p. 8) 





Housing 


e it's the reversion to individ- 
n, maybe it’s just spring; any- 
here’s a growing desire among 


tA 1932 











This Business Week: 


Americans to have a home of their 
own. All they (and builders) need is 
something to use for money. (p. 12) 


Steel 


Big Steel is reversing its old policy 
(and General Motors’ new one) in 
its steps toward decentralization of 


(p. 12) 


management. 


Finance 


More than half the Big Board indus- 
trial stocks are selling for less than 
book value. Many companies could 
clear all indebtedness out of current 
assets, give away plants and equip- 
ment, and have more left for holders 
of common stock than they can get 
for their stock in the market. Which 
means that earnings have supplanted 
assets as price-makers. (p. 10) 

Hard-hit casualty and surety com- 
panies consider mergers to conserve 
their resources, effect economies. (p. 
11) American holders of foreign 
bonds had best forego protective com- 
(p. 11) 
There’s small chance for the new bank- 


(p. 10) 


mittees, save their money. 


ruptcy law in this Congress. 


Wages 

Louisville has a wage plan which 
rewards economy. Since the first of 
the year, 10°; of the city worker's 
wage has been held out, to be restored 
if the municipality is in a good finan- 
cial position at the end of its fiscal 
year. It’s working well. (p. 14) 


In Philadelphia, upholstery workers 
have agreed to a scale which adjusts 
wages to orders: big orders, assuring 
steady work for a long time, get a 
lower rate. (p. 14) 


Oil 


There’s a real international confer 


ence going on down at 26 Broadway. 
Represented are the 3 nations which 
dominate the world market: America, 
Britain—and Russia, recognized com 
mercially if not diplomatically as in 
creasingly important. (p. 15) 
Standard 
productive capacity, West Coast dis 
tribution; Standard of New Jersey 
works in the East, and 


of California has great 


abroad; 
Standard of Indiana has great refin 
ing capacity and Mid-West distribu- 
tion. Recent deals, pending negotia 
tions, are seen as events leading up 
to a merger. (p. 16) 


ry” ‘ 

rransport 

Bus operations are feeling the effects 
of the times, railroaders might b« 


(p. 24) More 


dressing their 


interested to know. 
roads are windows 
with summer travel bargains. (p. 24) 
Some are plotting to defray the high 
cost of timetables with advertising, 


(p- 25) 


and why not? 


Foreign 


The rising sun is hot on the hammer 
and sickle. 


Soviets can afford a conflict, but it 


Neither Japan nor the 


may be kindled by increasing friction 
in Manchuria. (p. 28) 


Nazi gains in Germany and assassina- 
tion in France could not stay French- 
men from throwing out the conserva- 
tives. Uncertainty over what the Left 
parties will do with their victory will 
continue until the new coalition cabi- 
net is formed. (p. 30) 


Business all over the world hesitates, 
awaiting results of pending confer- 
ences. France, under a more liberal 
government, is likely to be more co- 


operative. (Survey, p. 32) 





In this issue: 


“Cost of Living,” Part 4 of 


The American Consumer Market 
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All dressed up for an elevator 


Leg-of-mutton sleeves and bustles, peg-top 
pants and side whiskers, what a stir they'd 
make today. And yet they’re no more anti- 
quated than many elevators in service in 1932! 


THESE are new days and you are looking for new 
and up-to-date things. And you are sometimes a 
little shocked, and rightly so, at some of the anti- 
quated elevators upon which you are often obliged 
to ride. You could hardly be blamed for avoiding 
them whenever practical, and patronizing the build- 
ing which is considerate enough to provide com- 
fortable, modern* elevator service. 

Here are some of the aids to convenience and 
comfort which you will find in a modern* Otis ele- 
vator. The self-leveling device which automatically 
seeks the exact level of your floor, and without jerk 
or jar. Automatic, noiseless door openers and 
closers. Completely enclosed cars which hide the 








ride 


hatchway and make the motion almost unnoticeable. 
Cars, fixtures, lobbies, all finely finished in the 
modern manner. These and many, many others. 

If you feel you are not getting the best of ele- 
vator service in your building, speak to the owner 
about it. Remind him that Otis engineers have so 
skilfully designed elevator improvements, almost 
every one is adaptable to the older models and 
that under the Otis Modernization Plan, elevators 
can be brought up-to-date at low cost. We will be 
glad to inspect his elevators and report as to what 
is needed for modernization. This service is free. 
All he needs do is call the Otis office in your city. 





*4 modern elevator is not necessarily new. It can be an old 
one made modern through the Otis Modernization !!an 


QO TIS ELEVATOR 
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Congressional Chaos Can Be 


Explained in One Word—Fear 


it’s not just an election year— it is the 


most terrifying election year imaginable 


TRADING and sparring over the tax bill 
re by no means at an end. Action 
of the Senate Finance Committee in 
reporting the bill will not stop the 
Squabbling will continue until 
the final roll call. It will go on in the 
conference which must compose the 
differences between the two houses. 

It is even within the range of pos- 
sibility, though hardly probable, that 
the sales tax will be restored on the 
Senate floor and accepted by the House. 
Senate action is so completely dependent 
upon bargaining that no predictions as 
to the final outcome are worth anything. 

It Really Makes Sense 

What appears to be a condition of 
utter chaos in Congress over the tax, 
tariff, inflation, economy, and bonus 
situations really makes sense to those 
participating. 

First and most important of all, the 
lection is just a few months off, the 
national conventions only a few weeks 
off 

Not just the Presidential 
But the primaries or 
clections of every one of the 435 
nembers of the House, and slightly 
more than one-third of the senators. 

This is made far worse than usual 
even in presidential years by several 
The worst is prohibition. 
Ever since 1928 veteran legislators from 
rockribbed districts have been drop- 
ping, in ones, twos and half dozens, 
as a result of this politically dangerous 
issue. Even some former drys who 
have “reformed” have not been able to 

themselves. 

The Depression Hazard 

n there is the depression. It 
5 voters against everyone who is 
and thereby endangers members 
th houses. 
led to the 


process. 


election. 
conventions and 


fac tors. 


hazards of 
“out- 
to break in—the ever present 


normal 


. 1932 


danger of treachery on the part of one’s 
political associates back home—this has 
produced a state of fear on Capitol Hill 
which the oldest inhabitants regard as 
a high water mark. 

On top of this almost hysterical con- 
dition comes the demand to “‘balance the 
budget,” the grave concern of the 
bankers over “inflation,” and the de- 
mand of powerfully-organized veterans 
for more bonus ‘loans. 

Worried About Bonds 

The demand for a balanced budget 
is regarded as sound by a very large 
majority of both houses of Congress. 
President Hoover, Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon, and Governor Meyer 
of the Federal Reserve Board started 
the public demand for it before Con- 
gress met in December. 


For months before that 
New York Democrats had been quietly 
preaching the Demo 
cratic leadership in both houses. Owen 
D. Young, Bernard M. Baruch, John 
W. Davis, and half a dozen others had 
been talking the 
keeping the federal expenditures within 
the federal All were ft 

quently in Washington, 
idea that as soon as the financial interests 


promine nt 


same thing to 


about necessity of 
income 
stressing the 


were reassured there would be no wild 
inflation, and that the budget would be 
balanced, a 
expected, 
Budget Defense Bipartisan 
Hammering on the same linc 
such outstanding Republicans as 
David A. Reed, of 
‘saac Bacharach, of New Jersey, member 
House Ways Means Com 
mittee. Reed was alarmed at the slump 
in the price of the 
bonds almost to 80. He 
bond 
urged that taxes must be levied 
Naturally new and 
went hand in hand. The 
to the general idea of balancing the 
in the Hous« 


business revival might be 


were 
sen 
Pennsylvania and 


of the and 


4% government 
feared mor 
bring chaos ana 


issues would 


taxes cconomy 


O} position 


budget has always been 





What to Watch 


These figures will be first to reflect the effects of the 
administration’s war on depression. 
changes are marked with a * ( see page 38 for details) 


Encouraging 





Indicators 





progress: 
Money in Circulation 


40 Bonds (Dow Jones) 
Brokers’ Loans 


ties and Acceptances) 
Bank Suspensions 
| U. S. Gold Stock 
Member Bank Reserves 


Total 


Fisher’s Wholesale Price Index 

The Business Week Index 

Employment — Manufacturing 
industries). . . 


These should be earliest to show 


90 Stocks (Standard Statistics). mea 


| Member Bank Borrowings from Fed- 
eral Reserve (Bills Discounted 

Federal Reserve Open Market Policy| 

(Holdings of Government Securi-| 


These signs should follow promptly: | 


Loans and Investments of 
N. Y.C. Reporting Member Banks 


(89) 


; Change a4 
ina 
| Week — 


Change 
ina 


Month 


May 11 
May 12 
May 12 
May ll 


—O0.3% +0.1 

—4.2 
+0.04% 
—9.7 


May 11 —25.0% 


May 11 
May Se 
May 11 
May 11 


May 11 
May 6e 
| May 7e 


March _ 





e-—Week Ending 
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and Senate—such a small minority as 
to be incapable of forcing its own solu- 
tion—inflation. But it has proved 
most potent in wrecking any particular 
scheme cither for economy or raising 
the revenue by any particular taxes. 

This is the factor which has pro 
duced the appearance of chaos. This 
plus the normally divergent views as to 
tariff duties. 

The rest of it is mere sparring for 
advantage. Every member and every 
senator is willing to fight as long as 
he can to keep the taxes off the backs 
of his own constituents, and get them 
firmly saddled somewhere that will not 
cause him political grief this year. 

That is always true. There is noth- 
ing unusual about it, except that, in this 
period of depression, with Washington 
news influencing the stock market to 
such an unusual extent, it has been 
more spectacular than is usually the 
case. The fireworks are also magnified 
by the fact that several big set pieces 
are being set off at the same time, 
instead of separately, as is usual. 

Thus it is not normal to have up for 
consideration at the same time a tax bill 
and a tariff measure involving not only 
protection for special industries but 
actual embargoes. 

Add to this the fact that, due to the 
depression, every action of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, and the 
Federal Reserve Board, and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is in the 
spotlight. 

One small factor which has added to 
the appearance of chaos is the flopping 
back and forth of the Senate Finance 
Committee on the tariff proposals. 
Actually that sort of thing frequently 
happens, but it has never happened 
before with all the stage settings which 
made it so dramatic—with so many 
people believing that this or that spelled 
the whole answer to whether the de- 
pression could be ended. 

Just a Little Slip 

Actually it was very simple. There 
was just a little slip in the log rolling. 
So Sen. Wesley L. Jones, of Washing- 
ton, to whom a tariff on lumber and 
shingles may mean reelection (failure 
to get it defeated one of his House 
delegation 2 years ago and _ nearly 
defeated 2 others) voted against the 
tariff on oil. 

But the oil and coal tariff advocates 
quickly rectified their mistake, included 
lumber and shingles in their program, 


whereupon the Committee reversed 
itself! 
Nothing chaotic. Just a bit of 


trading! 
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But every time a duty is added the 
tariff 


protests against including any 
schedules in the revenue bill become 
greater. 


It is just a long-drawn-out auction 





sale, always bearing in mind that th 
advocating a balanced budget are i: 
very large majority, and eventually 
all human probability, will adjust th 
differences, report and pass the bill 


Washington Yields to Pressure; 
Plans Federal Relief Program 


Proposals for direct financial aid to states 


bring both parties into line; 


UNDER tremendous pressure from the 
entire country the Administration and 
the Democratic party have almost sim- 
ultaneously reversed positions main- 
tained through 2} years of depression 
and are*now united in efforts to pro- 
measure of direct federal 


vide some 
financial aid for the country’s unem- 
ployed. 

Sounding the keynote for the new 


Democratic policy, Senator Robinson 
proposed to the Senate on Wednesday 
that $300 millions be made available 
at once for loans to states for use in 
unemploymem relief; that a $2-billion 
federal bond issue be authorized to 
carry on a construction program of self- 
liquidating or profit-making public 
works such as tunnels, bridges, and re- 
habilitation of slums; that a 30-hr. 
week be adopted as standard; .that the 
equalization fee for wheat be applied 
as a test to see whether the tariff can 
be made effective on farm products; 
that the budget be approximately bal- 
anced this year and that steps be taken 
to assure its complete balance next year. 
These proposals appeared to have the 
backing of such party leaders as Owen 
D. Young, Bernard M. Baruch and ex- 
Governor Smith. 
Hoover Talks Compromise 

After a Thursday meeting at the 
White House attended by Senator 
Robinson and government financial ofh- 
cials, the President stated that “methods 
were considered of combining, simplify- 
ing, and putting into concrete form the 
different proposals so as to secure united 
non-partisan and immediate action and 
not to delay completion of the work at 
this session.” 

It did not become immediately ap- 
parent what form a compromise pro- 
gram might take. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. may be brought into the 
picture to lend money on state bonds 
(BW’—May11'32). Senator Reed of 
Pennsylvania, a stalwart Administration 


may use R.F.C. 


supporter, has already offered a bill 
permit the R.F.C. to loan up to $5 
millions in this way. 

The most important thing is t! 


leaders in Washington are agreed th 


something must be done; with t! 
spirit pervading the Capitol and t 
White House some constructive acti 
to stimulate business seems sure to 
taken. 

This pronounced change in Wa 
ington’s attitude follows the devel 
ment of . strong country-wide opin: 
that some form of federal help m 
be given, not only to prevent suffer 
but to provide the stimulus to busin 
through increased purchasing pov 


among unemployed which will mal 


really effective the recent measures tal 
to stabilize the financial condition of 
country. 
Ask Building Support 

The American Construction Coun 
which embraces a wide range of | 
ness interests, recently resolved 
“in order to minimize the need for p: 
lic doles, large-scale employment 


construction work not competitive w: 
necessary.” 1! 


private industry is 
executive committee of the Ameri 
Society of Civil Engineers, represent 
150,000 leaders of that profession 
the United States, has officially approv 
a similar program; believes particul 
that federal credit should be used 
start work on the $3 billions of pu! 
projects which it estimates have b 
held up since the end of 1930 beca 
of the lack of bond markets to sup 
funds. 

The committee points out that ser 
charges on a_ $3-billion bond is 
would be $150 millions a year but t 
its expenditure for needed public w: 
would give work to 14 or 2 milli 
persons now unemployed who wi 
cost taxpayers a minimum of $ 
millions to maintain in idleness thro 
private or public charity for a yea 
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T 
Comrort Macuine--The glorified radiator under the windo 
ter coils and blowers which blow hot in winter, cold in summer. 
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w conceals 


This 


{merican Blower’s “Sirocco” unit for offices, small stores, restaurants 


Competition Lines Up 


For Air-Conditioning Sales 


TABLISHMENT of a full-fledged, sep- 


(, 


department for air conditioning 
the General Electric Co 
ntion upon the powerful competi 


focusses 


lining up in this new and promis- 

industry (BW—--Feb10'32; Mar 

2) 

neral Electric's entry into the field 

forecast in 1931 

control apparatus was placed on 

market. The formation of a sepa- 
department indicates that important 
volume is expected through mar- 

g of devices not now included in 

ompany’s line. 

\lready a complete oil-burning fur- 
is ready. A special heating and 
g apparatus for use in latitudes 
bject to severe winters is reported 
g completion. And complete 
performing all the functions for 

air-conditioning, are said to 
rgoing field tests. 
nwhile, other important manu- 


when a line of 


s have announced new equip- 
Through its Fox Furnace Co. 
American Radiator & Stand- 
tary Corp. has just launched 2 
ur-conditioning systems, one to 


use gas as fuel, the other for oil or solid 
fucls. Both systems provide for con 
trolled humidity and circulation of 
heated air in winter, and circulation and 
purification of air by a blower system in 
hot weather. 

Heating and Cooling 

Another subsidiary of American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp., 
American offers the 
Sirocco Unit System for cooling and 
heating. Of the cabinet type, designed 
for conditioning one room only, this 
accomplishes heating by circulation of 
hot water through the same coils which 
in summertime receive cold water circu- 
lation and act as cooling units. A blower 
fan maintains circulation. 

Carrier Engineering Corp., a pioneer 
in the field, believes that many 
stores, restaurants, shops will be in the 
market for conditioning equipment 
similar to that now used in large depart- 
ment stores, theaters, hotels, and has 
just brought out a unit for their use 

Suitable for installation and economi- 
cal operation in small business establish 
ments, and requiring no extensive and 
complicated duct system, the new unit 


Blower ( orp., 


small 


midity, « and cl 


r in warm weather: humidify 


heat it in cold weath« 


efiectiveness re 
} 


ass 
high-velocity cit 
conditioned air 

At a Lower Price. Ice 
Scorning mechanical 
have recently 


whicl « 


COmpanics 


cooling units 


frigerant propose to capital 


selling price made possibl 


tion of mechanical 


cool £ equi} mM 
Ilg Electric Ventilating Co. offers tl 
Ilg Kold ice cooler, a portabl ibinet 

300 


Ibs 


hours’ supply) equipped 


with ice capacity (8 


with il el 


tric unit for constant circulation of 
cooled air 

Chil Aire Corp. makes a cabinet tah 
ing 250 Ibs. of block ic 


WwW ith 


for S$ to 1] 
forced 


Several cor 


hours’ cooling service 
controllable circulation 
market with 


for 


panics have invaded the 


portable units of varying price 


which varying degrees of humidifying 


cooling, or circulating § efhciency 
claimed 


Noise 


in 


ortant 


climination has an imy 
the With complete 
by 
using 


ceilings, drapes ind 


place picture 


conditioning, it is accomplished 


keeping the windows shut and 


sound absorbent 
wher 
SN 


rugs. For simple installations h 


single-room units are used, th 
fit 


without 


windows fo 
t-rack 


Americar 


silencers’ which in the 


gain circulation stres 
Anticipating this market 
Radiator & Standard 


the 


thro ig 


( ampbell Metal 
Window Corp., acquired control of tl 


Sanitary 


another division, 


i 


Maxim silencing device, is now market 


ing portable and built-in equipment for 
silencing and purifying of lete 


com! 
I 


air-conditioning including _ silencing 
Maxim-Campbell units arc designed for 
single rooms, bring in a constant supply 
ot to 
of the noise, 97° of 


nated. can be arranged so that the fresl 


(jf 


fresh air from q 


which up 

the dirt, is elimi 

air is heated or cooled by water coils 
New Buildings Equipped 

In New York City, a number of im 

portant buildings have been equipped 

on 


j 


with silencing and purifying units 
are being built with specially design 
window-frames to which cither silencing 
or conditioning units can be easily at 
tached 

Radio City, which will have nearly 
4 million sq.ft. of office space, will have 
its 20,000 fitted for Maxim 
Campbell units, which, however, th 
The 35 
story Commerce Building eliminates the 
rent 


windows 
tenant will have to provide 


necessity ol concessions on 1ts 





generally 
from the 
with 


new 


Third 
claimed 


Avenue frontage, 
because of noises 
elevated, by providing tenants 
silencers where necessary. The 
First National Bank building, now be- 
ing erected at Wall St. and Broadway, 
New York, will have similar provisions. 
Only direct competitor of the Maxim- 
Campbell unit is the Burgess Moun- 
tainaire silencing ventilator, which is 
supplied as a portable or built-in unit, 
has volume and’ direction control, is so 
effective in its purification process that, 
according to Dr. C. F. Burgess, its in- 
ventor, pollen is removed sufficiently 
well to relieve hay fever sufferers. 
Competition is keen in the marketing 
end. Heating and plumbing contractors 
claim that air-conditioning equipment 
should be marketed only through them, 
because of the various installation prob 


involving ducts, various 
accessories of the trade. 

Radio dealers, who have long been 
looking for some device to carry them 
through the summer slump, believe that 
their sales forces are peculiarly well 
equipped to handle the new devices 
Dealers in mechanical refrigeration, 
some who also handle radio, think that 
the new line, which may bé expected to 
produce higher dollar sales, will bring 
bigger commissions for salesmen, at- 
tract the highest type of sales personnel. 

Wholesalers, retailers, and distribu- 
tors, directly or indirectly equipped and 
eligible for handling air-conditioning 
equipment, are convinced that when 
residential building and re-building once 
get under way, the greater comfort 
offered by air conditioning will attract 
many buyers, produce real sales volume. 


lems piping, 


Cities Launch New Drive 
On Itinerant Merchants 


TENANTLEsS stores and the public de- 
mand for low retail prices have com 
bined to aggravate the itinerant mer- 
chant nuisance to the point where sev 
eral cities have decided to do something 
about it. Graceless nomads injure 
established stores by uncrating shoddy 
stocks in established retail districts 
Screaming signs announce fabulous bar- 
gains in the “Bankrupt Sales."" For a 
time the unwary are enticed to buy by 
window displays of recognized brands 
When interest lags, the store folds to 
re-open in another indignant commu- 
nity. 
There’s a Law 
Chambers of commerce 
going to 
Seattle 
requiring 


mer- 
their 
has 
that 


and 
chants’ associations are 
for relief. 


ordinance 


lawmakers 
adopted an 
sales advertising such causes as bank 
ruptcy, closing-out, etc., must be the 
result of exactly that; providing fines up 
to $300 and imprisonment up to 90 days 
which, by coincidence, is the time limit 
license for the duration of 
New merchandise must not 
be added. Advertised price compari- 
sons must be on a basis of quotations 
in effect immediately before the sale 
Topeka struck at the wandering stor« 
with an ordinance requiring new busi 
nesses to put up a surety of $500 which 
is forfeited if the licensee is not in 
business after 365 days. Miami passed 
an ordinance which demands _ that 
“sales” must be exactly as advertised 


fixed by 


such sales. 


Fines up to $500, 60 days in jail, or 
both, are the penalties. 
Merchants handling 
women's clothing and haberdashery are 
most plagued by the camp followers of 
Stores with 


men’s and 


the present depression. 
vital seasonal peaks are chronic suf- 
ferers. Retail stationers have consist- 
ently fought the vagabond merchants 


because of the stores 
open around Christmas to muscle in 
the universal demand for greeting car 
Flower stores have a similar proble: 
Easter. These interests aided the m 
which in Rochester and New Roch 
N. Y., resulted some years ago in 
imposition of special taxes on itin 
Philadelphia has a like 
stift 


temporary 


merchants. 
In Baltimore a 
required. 

A variation of the 
sale which starts legitimately as a st 
liquidation. Goods of a 
dealer are taken over by a hard-bo 
crew who keep the sale running as | 
as demand justifies. When the orig 
stock gets low, new and usually inf« 


license fe¢ 
nuisance is 


recogni 


merchandise is injected. 

An obstacle in the eradication 
these stores is the landlord. Many 
owners are glad to get any tenants t! 
days. Rent for months is b 
than no rent at all 


two 


Survey Discloses Who 
Sells Electrical Goods 


THE first nation-wide study of the 
tive importance of various retail out 
electrical merchan 
made under the direction of a 
committee from the National El 
Light Association, the National R 
Dry Goods Association, and th« 
Retail Hardware Associ 
Febi8'31) confirms som« 


in the sale of 


tional 


(BW 
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Fics 1n Gas—Smyrna figs, favored of baker and candy maker, bri 
double prices when packed by the Vitapack process, which exhausts 
air, preserves prime condition with an inert gas which prevents spo 
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ved theories, upsets other in- 
opinions. More than 60° of 
nufacturers report their sales by 
f outlets. 

| figures upset the general belief 
tility companies do the bulk of 
ce business; they do only 32%. 
‘tment stores are second with 
electric specialty shops third, 
10.2%. Furniture stores did 
electrical contractors, 8.6%; 
vufacturers’ own branches, 6%; 
) stores, 2.5%; mail order houses, 
plumbers, 1.69%; music stores, 
hardware dealers, 0.9%; jew- 

0.6%, and drug stores, 0.3%. 
A separate tabulation of the sale of 
table appliances changes the lineup ma- 


terially. It puts department stores in 
the lead with 3007, followed by util 
ities with only 180%, electrical specialty 
stores also 18%, contractors but slightly 
behind with 16%, and furniture, mail 
order, jewelers, branches, radio, and 
music stores in the order named. 

The utilities and manufacturers’ 
branches were found to obtain a sub- 
stantial portion of their total volume 
from the sale of appliances still re- 
quiring energetic and expensive pion- 
eering and promotional activities. 

Established electrical dealers, particu- 
larly in the smaller cities, dominated in 
the sale of products requiring definite 
technical knowledge in__ installation, 
service, and repairs 


The Voluntary Food Chain Is 
Getting Bigger, Talking Louder 


And manufacturers who have been watching its growth 


in a depression year are listening to what it says 


ResuLts of a nationwide study of vol- 
untary chains in the food industry, just 
completed by V. H. Pelz, research di- 
rector of The American Institute of 
Food Distribution, Inc., indicate that 
this form of cooperation is assuming 
formidable proportions, demanding seri- 
ous consideration from producers of 
food products. 

With final tabulations incomplete, the 
study definitely accounts for over 700 
luntary chain systems with approxi- 
mately 80,000 retail members, 150 
more chains, 20,000 more members than 
in May, 1930. They range from prac- 
tically local groups of 10 or 12 to com- 
binations of several hundred, 
many are further tied into nationally 
operating systems of several thousand 
independently owned food stores. 

Largest Has 10,000 Stores 
Largest listed is the Independent 
Grocers Alliance operating in 27 states, 
through 60 local or territorial groups 
witl membership reported at ap- 
proaching 10,000 stores. The Red & 
White system is found active in 20 
states through 40 local groups while 
the Nationwide and Clover-Farm sys- 
tems, also in widely separated territory 
cs, have 31 and 23 local groups re- 
nr ‘ I, 

ectively, 
| operation of the cooperating 
is patterned continually more 
after that of corporate chains, 
icral policies, advertising and 


while 


%. 1932 


sales effort, lines of merchandise, ad 
justed to meet current local competition 
from whatever corporate chains happen 
to be in the cooperative’s territory 

Voluntary groups have been increas- 
ing their lines, taking on fresh vege- 
tables and meats in greater numbers, 
setting up their own warehouse organ 
izations to handle perishable goods, fol 
lowing closely the very pronounced 
trend of corporate chains, toward com- 
bination food stores. 

Preliminary tabulations show that ap- 
proximately 90° of all voluntary chains 
now advertise regularly in newspapers, 
use window posters; over 10% also use 
radio broadcasting and farm paper ad- 
vertising; 75% require member stores 
to carry definite carefully specified 
means of identification; and to be 
eligible to 509% of these chains candi 
dates must remodel store interiors to 
meet certain minimum standards. 

Significant is the fact that manufac- 
turers of various food products are in 
increasing numbers organizing for spe- 
cific cooperation with voluntary chains, 
either by offering merchandising help 
and sales cooperation or by making con- 
cessions to group buyers. Of the vol- 
untaries reporting, 83% said that they 
had received some degree of special 
cooperation from cracker and biscuit 
manufacturers, 51% from butter, eggs 
and cheese interests, 44% from store 
equipment makers, 41% from fruit and 


vegetable suppliers, 3646 from cured 
meat, 19 from fresh meat houses 


With 


quently used as price-footballs by th« 


advertising brands so fre 
corporate chains, voluntaries find it in 
creasingly profitable to promote their 
own private brands of merchandise and 
many have built up tremendous volum« 
on absolutely controlled brands. The 
present study shows that over 60% 
of them are now marketing goods un- 
der their own brands and that the gen 
eral practice as well as variety of goods 
so sold is steadily Manu 
facturers of nationally advertised foods 
realize that, if they are to get business 
must enable 


increasing 


from the voluntaries, they 
the latter to handle their 
profit 


lines at a 


Business Men Score On 
“Political Receivership” 
PouiTIcAL receiverships conducted as 
plum-shaking operations for party lead 
ers rather than for the protection of 
creditors have long irked business men 
who have to deal with bankruptcy cases 
-as what business man hasn't in recent 
years. Some business men have becom« 
cynically accustomed to the dissipation 
of insolvent debtors’ estates in liberal 
fees and expense checks, to th« 
splitting, favoritism, and divvying up 
among party henchmen that gocs with 


the use of receivership appointments to 


fee 


repay political obligations 
Northern New Jersey business men 
haven't, and the results of their recent 
protest against a particularly odoriferous 
appointment to the receivership of an 
important bankruptcy may serve as a 
demonstration of 
when business men take up arms 
Got Quick Action 
After creditors had filed 
tion to this appointment on the basis of 


what can be donc 


an objec 


the appointee’s previous record as well 
as the court's record of ap 
pointments, the irate Jersey business 
men organized a fighting committee of 
100 representing an 
corporations and individuals. This com 
mittee proceeded to adopt a resolution 
calling upon the governor to investigat« 
the state’s Chancery Court. First 
was the ejection of one vice-chancellor 
Further disciplinary measures are ex- 
pected to follow. 

Other states have been pushing 
through bankruptcy reforms. In New 
York business organizations under th« 
leadership of the New York Credit 
Men's Association have engineered an 
amendment to the state law on mem- 


prev 1ous 


imposing list of 


result 
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bership corporations, giving such or- 
ganizations legal power to act as re- 
ceivers or trustees in bankruptcy, as- 
signees or trustees in settlement cases, 
functions which previously could only 
he performed by individuals or trust 
companies. They point out that the ad- 
vantage of association or creditor- 
committee control of insolvent or bank- 
rupt estates has been demonstrated 
wherever such groups had opportunity 
to function. 

Whenever one of the 70-odd local 
bureaus of the National Association of 
Credit Men has been involved in cases 
that actually reached the bankruptcy 
court, improved and more economical 
methods of liquidation have increased 
the final returns to creditors to an aver- 
age of 13.6% average for the country, 
against less than half that return on 
cases handled through the normal pro- 
cedure. Returns to creditors in cases 
where friendly liquidation for their 
benefit has been effected by these bu- 
reaus have averaged over 30%. 


Chances Look Poor For 
New Bankruptcy Law 
CONGRESS is not expected to pass a 
new bankruptcy law. Defects in the 
present law are conceded, but there is 
considerable criticism of the new bill, 
drafted by the Department of Justice. 

Objections are that the new bill ex- 
tends the government's supervisory 
powers, and there is much clamor just 
now against further governmental in- 
trusion into business. 

Solicitor-General Thacher proposes, 
in his measure, creation of a body of 
examiners whose duty it would be to 
discover all the assets of a bankrupt. 
Creditors are amazingly indifferent to- 
day—no creditor attended 759% of the 
meetings for election of trustee, during 
a 10-week study made by the Depart- 
ment. But this proposal to have the 
government look after the interests of 
creditors who will not look after their 
own evokes no Congressional enthu- 
siasm. 

Another controversial would 
permit compromise settlements without 
the stigma of bankruptcy by assignment 
of assets or by corporate reorganization. 

The bill aims at breaking up bank- 
ruptcy rings that have flourished under 
the so-called creditor-controlled system 
by giving the Department of Justice 
supervisory authority and imposing rigid 
qualifications upon referees, trustees and 
other officials. It the 
normal expenses incident to administra- 


section 


would reduce 


10 


tion of bankrupt estates. Now on a fee 
basis, referees would be put on a salary 
fixed according to the volume of busi- 
with a maximum of $10,000 a 
year. The fees of trustees would be 
limited to 10% $2.000, 4% on 
$10,000—$20,000 ; on $20,000— 


$1 million; and 3% on multi-millions. 


ness, 


on 
2% 


doubling 


Provision is made for 
stipends for unusual services 
The original bill has been 
under a flood of amendments, an 
ings promise to continue indef 
The committee is in no haste 
the bill, preferring rather to s 


whole situation thoroughly. 


Earnings. Not Assets, Making 
Prices of Industrial Stocks 


Many issues quoted at a price less than 


their available net working capital 


More than half of the outstanding in- 
dustrial stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange are selling for less than 
their book values. 

In many instances they are selling for 
less than the amount of net working 
capital available for each share of com- 
mon stock. In effect this means that 
should a company clear off all indebted- 
ness out of current assets and give away 
its plants and equipment, there would 
still be more left for common stock- 
holders than can be obtained in the 
open market. The point, beyond the 
obvious one that depression psychology 
has run to an extreme, is that earnings 
have supplanted assets as the modern 
measure of market value. 

A compilation covering 25 outstand- 
ing industrial and utility: stocks shows 
average book value of $61. The average 
market price per share this week is un- 
der $40; it was $200 in 1929. Book 
values are exclusive of good-will, 
patents, and other intangible assets. 

Striking Examples 

Book values and current market 
prices, respectively, of some of these 
companies are as follows: Allied Chem- 
ical, $90-$55; American Can, $60- 
$39; A. T. & T., $143-$99; Brooklyn 
Union Gas, $89-$70; Detroit Edison, 
$113-$84; Peoples G. L. & C., $142- 
$67; Standard Oil Co. of N. J., $50- 
$25; U. S. Steel, $199-$29; Otis Eleva- 
tor $25-$13; Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., 
$21-$9. 

At 23, the 2,586,181 shares of West- 
inghouse are evaluated at $60 millions. 
Subtracting from current assets the sum 
of all liabilities other than common 
stock and surplus leaves $86 millions, 
or $26 millions more. Above this are 
the investments, factories, and equip- 
ment of the company. Stated dif- 
ferently, after allowing $5.50 per share 


for R.C.A. holdings, a buyer at 
prices gets $34 im current asscts 
investments in other compani 
$50 worth of plant and patents 

The market value of all Inter: 
Harvester stock outstanding, at 
cent price of $18, was $77 milli 


only 53.7% of its book value o! 
y 


that 
valueless. A 
Sanitary 


millions after 
fixed assets are 
Radiator and Standard 
common stock, at $5, has a mark 
of $51 millions. Deducting fro 
assets (except intangibles) the 
all liabilities except common st 

surplus leaves $135 millions. 

More Instances 

A similar analysis applied 
Corp. shows common stock sel 
$108 millions, for which, after 
the company of all indebtedness 
current there remain §$ 
lions in current 
millions in fixed assets such as 


assuming 


assets, 
assets and ov 
equipment, etc. 

After paying all indebtedness 
the current assets of Montgomery 
there remain $68 millions a; 
to the 4,514,000 shares of no | 
mon, or some $15 per share. 1 
reads 73. Applying the sam« 
to P. Lorillard Co. leaves ab 
millions for the common stock 
$16 per share, allowing not! 
fixed assets, or the millions spen' 
vertising and any good-will that 
have resulted therefrom. Market 
tion is about $13. 

The preferred and common st 
Endicott-Johnson are quoted 
millions, while book value for « 
stock alone is $23 millions, or $ 
share, after allowing $125 p 
for the preferred and including : 
but excluding $17.27 per shar 
will. 
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“4 Wise Economist Asks A QUESTION” 
VM cCutcheon’s 


husiness significance, John T. 


*BuT WHY DIDNT 

You SAVE SOME 

MONEY FOR THE 
FUTURE, WHEN 
TimES WERE GOOD? 








Packed tight with social and 


cartoon in the Chicago 


Tribune won the Pulitzer award as the best published in an event/ul year 


Casualty and Surety Insurance 


Companies Unite for Strength 


Casi and insurance com- 


ALTY 
inies are talking of mergers 
momies, to strengthen financial struc- 


surety 
to effect 


have been operating under 
vy strain during the past 
with the depreciation in security 
unfavorable underwriting 
The recent Argus Casualty & 
ty Report, covering 651 or them, 
ows that premiums shrank from $886 
ns in 1930 to $823 millions in 
Losses paid rose to $529 mil- 
1930, $535 millions in 1931. 
loss in premium volume in any 
was in workmen's compensa- 
which $123 millions was taken 
as against $150 millions in 
Surety business made a feeble 
year, not only falling off in 
chalking up loss payments 
ns higher than premium in- 

S ratio of 103.6%. 


> 


< years, 


lues and 


Statistics for casualty and surety com 
panies reporting to the New York In 
surance Department tell the same story 
Losses paid increased during 1931, total 
income declined $55 millions, and com- 
bined capital and surplus fell off over 
$60 millions. 

The Independence Indemnity Com 
pany (of Philadelphia) offers a typical 
illustration of how deflation has hit the 
insurance field. At the end of 1929 
this company and 8 others, since merged 
into it, reported assets of $37.7 mil 
lions, combined capital of $5.3 millions, 
net surplus of $7.4 millions The 
January, 1932, statement (latest avail 
able) shows assets of only $17.3 mil 
lions; capital of $1 million, and net 
surplus of $3.4 millions. Over $20 
millions (almost 53%) of the assets 
and more than 659% of the capital and 
surplus have been counted out. 

In the last 2 years Independence la 


demnity has absorbed by merger 


purchase Commonwealth isu 
American Mine 
Liberty Surety Bond 


Casualty 


(owners Casu 
Insurance, | 
Public Ind 
Hudson Casualty 
The 


Consolidated 


writers 
Georgia Casualty, 
Atlas Casualty 
directors of both 
& Insurance and Transportation 
New York 
to their 


boards o! 


and 
Indem 
nity 
have 


recom 


Indemnity of 
mended stockholders 


Combined 


merging 


assets exceed $10 million 


and capital and surplus approximate 


$2.5 millions. ¢ ompanies grouped in th 
latest merger reports have assets amount 


accord 


ing to more than $50 millions 
ing to latest statements, combined capi 


tal of $ 


about $6.5 millions 


millions, aggregate surplus of 


Formal announc 
ments awaited 


are now 


In line with the decapitalization pol 
icy adopted by many industrial and pub 
VMarl6'32) 


mad 


lic utility concerns (BW’ 


some casualty companics have 
capital reductions for the purpose of in 
creasing surplus in order to set up re 
serves against depreciation in the valuc 
of securities and still have sufficient sur 
plus to pay dividends in accordanc 
with legal limitations. The Continental 
Casualty Co. of Chicago, with assets of 
$23 millions, reduced capital from $3.5 
millions to $1.75 millions through 1 


ducing par value of outstanding stock 


from $10 to $5 a share 


Foreign Bond Owners 
Advised to Sit Still 


AMERICAN holders of $780 millions ot 
foreign bonds in default will gain noth 
ing by spending money to form pro 
the 


International 


committees This is 
the 


conducted 


tective judg 
Institute of 


by the 


ment of 
Finance, Investment 
Bankers Association 

It is true the British 
Foreign Bondholders has 
valuable but the 
bankers point out it is useful only t 


Association of 
performed 
service, investment 
defend legal rights, or to achieve neces 
sary changes in loan contracts N 
such points are involved just now 
of the defaulting countries will pay 
soon as world upturn permits 

Chile had 
($268 millions) than any of the other 
South American countries, May |! 
Brazil's issues in default were $257 mil 
lions; Peru's, $91 Hungary 
Bulgaria, Greece, and Mexico cannot 
service dollar bonds. Chile and Peru 
have not included debt service in their 
budgets at all; Bolivia has made som 


small provision. 


most 


more issucs in default 


millions 





U. S. Steel’s New 


Policy Calls 


For 4 Autonomous Districts 


Decentralization of management imminent, 


reversing a tradition dating from Judge Gary 


U. S. Sree Corp., under leadership of 
Myron A. Taylor, has taken three im 
portant steps in the development of 
policy since 1927. In 1929, it retired 
its bonded indebtedness, reducing fixed 
charges by $29 millions a year. Next, 
it began to shift its production on the 
basis of a geographical study of mar- 
kets. Third, it began to lift younger 
men to leadership, as in the election of 
William A. Irvin as president. The 
result has been new emphasis on prod 
uct and merchandising study 

A fourth step is reported to be im 
minent. It is a move toward decentral 
ization, directly opposed to the trend 
expressed in the recent reorganization 
of General Motors Corp. (BW’—Ap» 
6'32). U. S. Steel is expected to pro 
vide almost complete autonomy for its 
leading subsidiaries, perhaps under 
regional control in the Pittsburgh, Chi 
cago, Birmingham, and Pacific Coast 
districts. Each unit is expected to have 
great independence over its own sales 
and production policies. This is a 
radical change; heads of important op 
erating subsidiaries had almost no 
autonomy in the past. 

Fast-Growing Rival 

For many years the corporation's pro 
portion of total steel output has been 
The management is 


disturbed 


not 
but 


declining 

particularly 
apparently has decided not to let it 
continue much further. Steel's largest 
competitor, Bethlehem, has been grow- 
ing fast, and probably will continue to 


over this, 


grow through more consolidations 
U. S. Steel has long operated on the 
“live and let live” policy in respect to 
prices. It has not price 
has met them only when necessity de- 
manded. It is unlikely to change this 
policy unless too large a tonnage is 
lost to competitors on a price basis 
Typifying the corporation's price policy, 
Mr. Taylor recently stated that artificial 
price-fixing will lead to disaster but 


initiated cuts, 


that controlled production will come 
about automatically through the replace 
ment of obsolete equipment and vol- 
untary sacrifice of volume to secure 
stability. 

Steel's 


achievements in operating 


new president is noted for 


cconomics, 
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along with the establishment of an un- 
usually constructive wage policy in 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 

The latest 15% wage and salary cut 
made by Big Steel has been adopted, 
as usual, by all other steel companies. 
Inasmuch as steel prices have been more 
or less stabilized for the past 3 months 
after a constant decline for 2} years, it 


is evident the industry believes 
savings from the latest wage « 
retained by the industry. As 
out when this cut was forecast | 
A pr27'32) there are grave 
this can be done. 

The same high-minded pu: 
expressed when a 10% cut 
last fall but within a few we 
the further price 
passed on to steel buyers all th 
savings. With automotive le« 
best steel prospects and notorio 
buyers of raw materials, ther 
siderable skepticism whether 
industry can keep 
whether it will not have to | 
leaving the corporations } 


dec 


cuts, 


the Savil 


on 
they started 


This Talk About Housing Is 


Getting the Public Excited 


Ir isn't just the real estate men and the 
thumb-twirling builders who are inter- 
The public is getting 
attendance at 


ested in housing. 
excited about it 
home, garden, and flower shows and 


too if 


at the opening of new home projects 
means anything. Better attendance than 
in 1931 featured recent home shows in 


Milwaukee and Kansas City. Long 


Bevieve It or Not 
on man’s oldest wheeled vehicle. 


It’s a wheelbarrou 


Beach, Calif., held its first h¢ 
this year, drew 50,000 
Indianapolis, 30,000 paid t 
current show compared with 8° 
attended free last year. Onl 
troit did attendance under 
conditions decrease in 1932 
Similar interest has 
housing developments 


Visit 


been 


new 


probably the first i 
lt carries its own track. 


over rough ground, and the loads stay level 
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ir was the opening day of the 
undation project in Pittsburgh 
eeks ago when 25,000 persons 

on the first day and 1,100 
ions were received for the 125 
wailable. A steel house being 
n Chicago by J. H. Marling ts 
250 visitors a day. 

\rchitects Study Problem 
awhile, business interests are giv- 
reased consideration to the pos- 
-s of housing as a source of profits 
32 and later years. The Ameri- 

Institute of Architects devoted a 
nart of its recent annual meeting 

Washington to discussions of hous- 
id of how architects could partici- 
In agreement with other students 
problem, the association declared 
traditional individualistic house 
ng is wasteful and excessive sub 
livision of land a costly handicap in 

iding cheap homes 
yperations produce the best results, it 
intained, and unified ownership of 
using gives the greatest protection 


I arge SC ale 


gainst deterioration. 

At the end of June the National Asso 
iation of Real Estate Boards will hold 
3-day housing conference in connec 

with its annual meeting at Cin 

nnati. The central theme will be a 
irvey of local housing needs 

The Westchester County ir. ¥.3 
Realty Board has already held one of 
these local conferences, the first to be 
A preliminary survey showed 
8 occupancy of homes in the county, 
vith much doubling up of families and 
building operations practically at a 
standstill because of lack of mortgage 
money. Government officials, bankers, 
men, members of women's 
lubs, town planners, 
have organized committees to join the 
real estate group in forming plans. 

Forum in New York 

On May 24 and 25 a forum on the 
se of modern building materials and 
cthods for home building will be held 
n New York under the auspices of the 
American Institute for Steel Construc- 
ton. Architects, builders and all per- 
sons interested in*home building have 
deen asked to submit drawings, plans 
and exhibits illustrating their sugges- 
‘tons as to how the problems of modern 
housing should best be met. 

Additional evidence of the great 
need for new housing has just been 
' im a survey made by Paul 
‘or Building Investment. He 
the deficit of residential build- 

at $1,890 millions in 1913 
+3.454 millions in 1932 dol- 

ng with housing as of 1900, 


rganized 
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and architects 


Mr. Mazur has considered the more 
rapid increase in number of families 
than in total population; the decrease 
in the rate of family growth during 
recent years; the shift rural to 
urban population. He concludes that, 
based on 100 in 1900, residential needs 


1932. 


trom 


have risen to 328 in 

Recent made by real 
boards of 177 cities indicate that, while 
there appears to be a normal number 
residential 


studies estate 


of vacancies among struc 
tures, a study of how families have been 
doubling up during the last few years 
of financial stress makes it evident that 
facilities is 


a shortage of residential 


ranidly accumulating 


Despite the “doubling up,” the sur 
veys show vacancies no more than nor 
most cities sur 


mal, less than 10°% in 


Typical 


veyed vacancy figures 

single-family houses are: Chester, Pa 
Detroit and neighboring Michi 
Kansas 
2.0% Oklahoma 
§.69%; Oakland, 5.1%; 
San Antonio, 5.49: San Diego 
5.60% T ampa, 7.5% White Plains 
ok New York City th 
Bronx has an 8.76% vacancy old 
LO.1% 


13% 


5.6% ; 


gan cities, 4.5% City, 5.8% 


Milwaukee City 
Pasadena 


1.1%; 


3.5% In 
amone 
tenements among new-law 
Brooklyn 
among 


old law, 1Q 7% 


law 
among old-law 
Manhattan 


law 


ones 
6.1% new-law 


17.9% ncw 


Thrift Gardens Relieve Relief, 
Hurt One Market, Help Another 


Industries back state and national efforts 


to show unemployed how to dig 


DUPLICATING quictly a blatant war 
feat, the forces of the nation are getting 
behind a general campaign for relief 
gardens. Then the enemy far 
distant; now he is so close that com- 
batants, entrenched the 
can see the whites of his eyes. Tomatoes 
become hand grenades, parsnips bayo- 
nets. 

The President's 
mittee for Employment is the clearing 
organization and_ technical 

It furnishes guiding rules 


was 


between rows, 


Emergency Com- 
house for 
information 
for states, communities, relief organiza- 
tions, private corporations. Pe thaps onc 
reason why the national government 
has proceeded sans ballyhoo and posters 
is that the encouragement of town 
gardens reduces the market of the many- 
voted farmer. What the farmer and 
the truck grower lose will be gained in 
part by the seller of seeds, garden 
equipment, canning materials, etc. Here 
is an inevitable drift in demand that re- 
tailers will do well to watch. 
5 States Start It 

Last year the states of Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia intensively promoted subsistence 
gardens on plans especially adapted to 
industrial unemployment. Official and 
relief agencies cooperated in campaigns 
through Alabama (where every county 
was organized), Tennessee, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Virginia, Georgia, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Texas, and 
other states. A count in Texas showed 


in against depression 


number of 
179,000 in 1 


that the gardens 
jumped 


259,000 in 1931 This 


spring 
from 40 to 
year will se 
in such ettorts 


the 


an increasc¢ 
Industries 
Coal and lumber companies have been 


joined movement 
especially enthusiastic since they hav: 
large plots of land available and are 
usually situated in rural communitics 
Some of the 
have aided employees to start gardens 
are International Harvester, Fireston« 
National Cash Register, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Dayton Malleable Iron, Roc 
Island Railroad, Consolidation Coal 
U. S. Coal & Coke, Long-Bell Lumber 
Great Southern Lumber 
Ambitious New York 

New York, through its State Tem 
porary Emergency Relief Administra 
tion, announces ambitious plans for the 
It hopes to induce 
Ct 


which 


large corporations 


present season 
50,000 families to start gardens 
these 20,000 are in New York 
The state will help plow and prepare 
community or privately-donated plots 
Shacks for summer residence may be 
encouraged, an experiment tried in 
Germany. 
Beneficent 
movement are many 
serves relief funds by cutting down 
necessity for buying. Surplus can be 
canned for winter consumption. Just 
as important are therapeutic and psy 
chological benefits. Persons who other 
wise would brood indoors will be kept 


city 


effects of the garden 
Food raised con 
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busy at healthful work in the sunshine. 
Deep in every man’s soul is an ancient 
nankering to dig in the soil, to see 
things sprout, to harvest the increase. 

As a guide for the industrial worker 
in his return to the soil, the President's 
organization furnishes literature, rec- 
ommends useful Department of Agri- 
culture booklets. It divides the projects 
into 5 types: backyard gardens, vacant 
lot gardens, community plots divided 
into individual gardens, industrial 
gardens for the part-time or un- 
employed company workers, undivided 
community gardens. Cooperation is 
urged as it simplifies expert guidance, 
cuts the costs of preparing the ground, 
seeds, and equipment. Most necessary 
for success is expert supervision, which 
can best be had from state agricultural 
services. Trained leadership can pick 
desirable soil, fit it to types of seed, 
organize protection from theft, help the 
garderners to understand the work and 
appreciate its value. 

Detroit An Example 

Detroit's experience with Thrift 
Gardens last year is cited by the Presi- 
dent’s Organization as a dramatic large- 
city example. Its are im- 
pressive. The total of 4,369 gardens 
cost $17,837, produce worth 
$218,450. They covered 300 
were superintended by 16 field men. 
Field gatherings resulted in an organi- 
zation with regular meetings. Demon- 
strations were given to show the grow- 
ers how to can their surplus. Many 
families put up 200 jars of vegetables. 
Employment conditions in Detroit are 
much improved. But the 1931 effort 
such a success that participants 


insisted on its continuance this year 


Statistics 


raised 
acres, 


was 


Base Wages on Size 
Of Orders Obtained 


AN unusual wage agreement by which 
wages are adjusted in inverse propor- 
tion to the size of orders being worked 
on has just been reached between the 
Philadelphia Upholstery Manufacturers 
Association and the Upholstery Weavers 
Union No. 25 and the Loom Fixers 
Union. The agreement provides for an 
average wage cut of 15% from present 
scales, with a sliding adjustment to com- 
pensate workers whose hours of work 
are limited by short-run orders. 

The basic wage will be paid for runs 
of average size. On long runs, which 
assure steady work for long periods, 
there will be further cuts in wages to 
a maximum of 156; for shorter runs, 
bonuses up to 159 will be paid. 
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Loom fixers, who oversee about 30 
looms, will get a bonus of 1% of 
weavers’ wages. On certain fabrics 
weavers will tend 2 looms for which 
they will receive 1§ times the basic 
wage. An unemployment reserve fund 
is also provided in the agreement, to 
which employers will contribute 2% of 
payrolls and weavers 1%. 

Signing of the agreement is expected 
io strengthen the position of the manu- 
facturers’ association and induce out- 
side concerns to join, since union 
officials will not permit members to 
accept wage from non-member 
manufacturers unless they also get the 
other provisions included in the agree- 
ment. 


cuts 


Louisville Wage Plan 

Will Reward Economy 
LOUISVILLE’S wage policy is unique. 
A 10% wage “suspension”” was made 
Jan. 1. Whether the 10% will be paid 
depends on cash position at end of the 
fiscal year, Aug. 31. 

This plan has worked to make em- 
ployees economical. Departments watch 
each other. Requisitions and purchase 
orders are scrutinized as never before. 
Result: free and uncommitted cash on 
hand today, $627,000, as against $286,- 
000 on the same day last year, and a 
period of heavy tax collections yet to 
come. Wage suspensions to date total 
only $75,000. 

Taxes and cost of government, rising 
in most places, are going down in 
Louisville. In 2 years the tax rate has 
shrunk from $2.40 to $2.34 to $2.23 
per $100 of assessed valuation. Assessed 
valuation has fallen off, too. The face 
amount of tax bills this year is 13% 
less than in the fiscal year 1929-30. 
Tax delinquencies have mounted, but 
the city lives within, not merely its 
paper income, but its cash income. 

Figures issued by the U. S. Bureau of 
Census show that Louisville has the 
lowest per capita cost of government of 
the 24 cities over 300,000 (Washington 
not included), and with one exception 
(St. Louis) has the lowest per capita 
funded debt. 

Louisville’s relatively happy condi- 
tion demonstrates the cash value of a 
simple form of * government. Mayor 
William B. Harrison calls it “a life- 
saver in times like these.” 

Louisville has a short ballot. Mayor, 
comptroller and inspector, and 12 alder- 
men are the only elective officials. The 
government is divided into six depart- 
ments, heads of which are appointed by 


the mayor and may be remove 
at his pleasure. One 
purchases for all departments 
gains and takes discounts. 


central 


Oil Companies Follow 
Up the Home Folks 


THE automobile touring seas: 
good time for service stations 
for all stations. Wher 
weather begins to take neight 
customers away on week-end an 
tion trips, neighborhood §statior 
some of the dollars picked up | 
located along the main trails an 
recreational areas. The big oil 
nies, interested in the 
motor touring to increase th« 
their products, must look aft 
shifting dollars 
Standard Oil 
have been specially built to 
neighborhood business. Stan 
service stations are neighborho 


service 


prom t 


merchandising 


tutions supported by the steady 
nearby customers. 

To keep such customers lo) 
they leave home on_ vacatior 
bring them into Standard st 
route, Standard Oil of New \ 
out last year the distribution of 
of 4-page news sheets, known 
Tours and Detours. This | 
broadcasting information ab 
tive motoring trips and keeping 
in touch with road conditions 
also to remind them of the tl 
home experience had taught 
like about Standard 
periment was so successful as 
will builder that several of t! 
ard Companies will take it 
However, issues wil 


Sery ic C 


summer. 
monthly this year instead of bi 


Keeping Touring Customers 


The detour map, a featur: 
issue, enables the prospectiv« 
know in advance when and 
any given route detours or co! 
activities will be encountered 
edge that dependable inform 
road conditions will be availal 
Standard stations is expected 
him to Standard stations while 

The first issue of Tours an 
is now being distributed at se: 
tions of the New York, Ne\ 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, and |! 
Standard Oil Companies, locat 
states. With 1 million sched 
distribution by the New York 
400,000 by the New Jersey 
others in proportion, monthly 
will total nearly 2 million co; 
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CONCESSIONS FOR JAPAN 


Noyuzphoto, Mos 


Despite the friction in Manchuria, the Soviets 


ntinue to grant oil concessions on the Island of Sakhalin to Japanese 
ning interests, under terms of the treaty which divided it between Japan 


md Russia. This is Japan’s nearest source of oil 


They Have Had to Count Russi: 


In on the World Oil Market 


Long struggle has ended with Soviets holding 


an important place at the conference table 


INDON and New York have fought 
real oil battles in the last 30 years 
action have shifted all 
Wichever the 
is gone, third parties have been quite 
tally subjugated. Except one 
Intense and bitter has been the strug- 


s of over 


the world way victory 


with Soviet Russia. London has 
tomers rsisted longest. New York some time 
r¢ 0 found it more profitable to “see” 


s side to the point of buying con- 
ble quantities of Soviet oil for dis- 
m in its foreign markets in the 


host to a con- 
meeting in New York 
1S officially represented by 3 
British 
Dutch-Shell, Anglo 
Oil) have sent 


ny-Vacuum is 


now 


representatives 
(Royal 


ind 


in- 


Burmah 


International Conference 


international conference 
nly 3 great nationals are inti- 
ncerned. The United State 
i are the 2 greatest producers, 
sh_ interests, 
ings in 


real 


include 
States, 


which 


the United 


And 
the marketing operations of the 3 ex 
tend from Nome to Punta Arenas, con 
flict sharply in many of the greatest con 


spread from Persia to Venezuela 


suming areas 


Involved in discussions 


least these 


the present 
are at 

(1) 
export 


(2) 


+ major topics 
Rational division of the world’s 
markets ; 

Curtailment of production 

(3) Some fixed agreement for mar 
keting Russia's exportable oil; 

(4) Consideration of a uniform price 
which 
and allow for a reasonable profit 

Oil interests have no completely satis 
factory explanation why the conferenc« 


will end cut-throat competition 


is being held just now. There are many 
contributing factors 

Oil prices everywhere are 
able because of price-cutting on top of 
the depression. In the past it was often 
possible to support a price war in onc 
arca with the profits from anothe 
Standard and Royal Dutch have both 
tried it with varying degrees of success 

Royal Dutch has recently witnessed a 


unproht 


serious collapse in the prices of its 


shares on major s 
reasoning of th 
Royal Dut 


ssian_ oil Ty 


insignificant in the 
market is the failure of the 
campaign against Ri 
points loom large 

(1) Russian Oil Products 
controlled by Moscow 
in Britain (1924) und 
of Royal Dutch—Shell 


important place in the 


(R.O.P.) 


British 
Imports of Russian oil have 

1924 
ibout 1 


the Britisl 


from $3,000 tons in 


000 93] This ts 


tons in | 


of the total capacity of 


market 

(2) Royal Dutch (fathered by Sis 
Henri Deterding) has pursued a dogg 
refusing to buy 


anti-Russian policy 


Russian oil unless it can hay " 


nopoly (except for a time in 1926) 
etitiy 
Black 
5.000 miles of 
Market 


illed the report 


while Standard Oil, in the comy 


India market, has bought Sovict 


Sea oil cheaply, saved 
transport to the India market 
wise business men r 
issued from New York at the h ight of 
| he 


this price warfare will be realized when 
that 


the India struggk significance of 


compcti 


form of | 


tion. if continued, will cost the Royal 
Dutch—Shell Burmah Oil Com 
panies approximately $12,750,000 a year 
and Standard Oil Company of New 
York approximately $4,000,000 a year 

Multiplied by other fields, and con 
this kind of 


bound to undermine the 


it is stated this 


and 


tinued, competition 


soundness 
any company 

The 
oil market is 
factor already comprehended at hom 

Russia’s Importance 

But the deciding factor, no doubt, is 

Russia 


1898 Russia surpassed even the | 


Ameri 


insignificant 


demoralization of the 


another not 


that in 
1 


Few persons realize 
nite 
States as a producer of oil. In 1901 
Russia supplied 55% of world output 
The war and the revolution temporarily 
suspended Russia's importance Then 
the Soviets pushed the oil business as an 
integral part of their industrialization 
scheme 


Ru 


irca 


oil 
sia, principally in the ¢ 


Before 1928 production in 


aucasus 


had surpassed prewar output. In 1931 
Russia produced 23 million tons 
11.89 ol production 

7% of th 


ported 51 million tons, of 
7 


world and ex 


world export. Soviet oil production 
1933 is expected to reach 46 million 
tons 

More important 1s 
neither Royal Dutch 
singly or in combination, has been abl 


fact th if 
Standard 


the 
nor 


to run the Soviets out of world markets 


Evidently there are going to be, from 
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now on, at least national in- 
terests in world oil instead of 2. Backed 
by the estimated largest petroleum re- 
serves in the Eastern Hemisphere, the 
Soviets evidently are going to demand 
(and secure) a share of world export 
markets. Already they have contracted 
for the sale of oil to Spain, France, Ger- 
many, and Italy. They supply 10% of 
the South African market, have an ap- 
preciable market in Australia and New 
Zealand 

Standard interests for some time have 
contracted for large quantities of Rus- 
sian oil for sale in export markets. Per 
haps that accounts for the meeting be 
ing called in New York 

Officials of Standard and Royal Dutch 
have spoken most cautiously, revealed 
little That 
be expected. They have duelled so long 
and furiously the world has come to 


3 great 


advance information is to 


look for facts, not words 
Perhaps the most significant statement 


from the Russians is one made in Lon 


don in January by the R.O.P. chairman: 
“The development of our oil industry 
is closely connected with the indus- 
trialization of our country. To compel 
us to give up developing the oil indus- 
try and to curtail its production—the 
policy adopted by the 2 (great compet- 
ing) concerns—is absolutely impossible. 
These concerns will be forced eventually 
to the conviction that the world oil 
market will not improve until they ar- 
rive at an understanding with Soviet oil 
interests.” 

And the statement 
York by Mr. Riabovol, 
Soviet delegation: 

“We wish to make it very clear that 
we understand that the aim of the oil 
meeting is to discuss the entire oil ex- 
port situation and that it is not a meet- 


issued in New 
head of the 


ing to discuss Soviet oil exclusively. The 
Soviet Oil Export Syndicate is not only 
willing but anxious to in 
measures which promise to improve the 


condition of the world oil markets.” 


coope rate 


The Standard Oils Seem to Be 
Wheeling Back Into Line 


Deal with Indiana company will close the gap 


left by a New Jersey-California merger 


transfer the 
American 
Petroleum & Transport Co. to Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey (BIW—Apr 
27°32) had ample justification in itself, 
statements made last at annual 
meetings of Standard Oil companies of 
Indiana indicate that it 


to 
Pan 


the recent deal 


properties 


WHILI 


foreign ot 


week 


California and 
may have been the first move in a broad 
realignment of Standard Oil properties 
which would bring them into closer 
relationship than has existed since the 
dissolution decree of 1911. 

Of first importance was the state- 
ment of Kenneth R. Kingsbury, Stand- 
ard of California president, that nego- 
tiations were continuing for a merger 
of his company with Standard of New 
This move has been discussed 
ever since consummation of the Stand- 
ard of New York-Vacuum merger 
seemed to open the road. Many oil 
interests believe that the merger of 
these other 2 great Standard Oil units 
will be completed soon if no objections 
are raised by the Department of Justice. 

As far as direct competition goes, 
there is considerably less ground for 
governmental objection to this merger 


Jersey. 


of 


16 


than to that of the New York company 
and Vacuum Oil, which admittedly 
competed in certain territories. Stand- 
ard of New Jersey is now acknowledged 


TEAGLE OF STANDARD (N. J.) 


as the world’s largest petroleun 


zation—having 


recently surp 


I 


size the Royal Dutch—Shell gro 
half of 
domestic marketing activities 
fined chiefly to the Atlantic 


States. 


its business 


is abroad 


The California company is 
est producer of crude petroleu: 
country, is ranked only by Royal | 


Shell and New Jersey Standard ir 


output, but confines its marketir 


ities to the Pacific Coast states 


and Hawaii. 


A combination of 


would make an industrial unit w 


over $2 


billions 


petroleum 


facilities and with 


of assets, i 


production and 


world-wide 


except in a strip of Mississippi 


states in this country. 
Indiana’s Position 


In 


this 
states, Standard of 


band Mid-' 
Indiana he 


wide of 


with the largest refining capacit 


country and with retail distril 


13 states. 


lik 


There is little 


any direct consolidation of th 


company 
of the effects upon it of the s 
96% interest in the foreign b 


Pan American to New Jersey S 


with the other two 


are interesting. 


Standard 


of Indiana will 


$50 millions in cash and abo 


outstanding Standard of 


Ni 


stock which, except for the Ro 


interests, believed to hold abo 
will make it the largest individ 


owner of the world’s largest 


pany, 
vorce d 


from 
0 


which it was for 


years ago Legal 


Intern 


He heads the world’s biggest oil « 


which may be bigger if the Standard of California merger goes 
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+ out in this connection that whilc 
lecree forbids New Jersey Standard’s 
iring stock interest in its former 
diaries, there is no_ stipulation 
nst former subsidiaries acquiring 
rest in the parent company. 


espite its heavy stock interest Stand- 


of Indiana will not be directly rep- | 


ited on the New Jersey board. The 
st it will come to direct represen 
n will be the board membership of 
rt G. Stewart, who will relinquish 
resent presidency of Pan American 
rder to take the new post. 


Farm Land Must Be 
Farm Land in California 


CALIFORNIA'S State Real Estate Depart 
nt has been doing a unique job of 
estate censorship. During the past 

irs its inspection of proposed farm 


subdivisions has resulted in the 
ression of faulty, ill-advised or 
ulent farm land promotions 
inting to nearly $1} millions a 
nth—this figure representing the 
proposed sale price. 
Of 73 proposed subdivisions, total- 
234,921 acres, with a proposed sale 
of $38,177,398, inspected by the 
department last year, 69,545 acres with 
price of $15,731,127 were with- 
wn or diverted to other uses. 
This service to prospective buyers of 
lands has been made possible by | 
xhaustive research. During the last 
3 years the Real Estate Department has 
cn collecting data concerning land in 
the state and making cost-of-production 
studies on the basis of actual experience 
of farmers. Its findings, together with 
topographic maps, information on water 
supply, soil surveys, etc., are readily 
ilable in duplicate libraries estab- 
ished in Fresno and Sacramento 


} 


Hotel Porters Become 
Bus Ticket Agents, Too 


THe railroad idea of selling passenger 
tickets to hotel guests through hotel 
rs has been taken up by the buses. 
keye Stages of Columbus, O. 
hotel porters 10% of the price of 
ket they sell, with a minimum of 
This is more liberal than the 
t the railroads pay, but the com- 
icels that an extra inducement is 
ty to make the railroad-minded | 
more bus-conscious. 

ye Stages also pays the porter 
the gross on all charter busi- 

gets for the company. 


lt makes 
your advertising 


dollar work ~ a 


If your prospects can’t find your dealers, the best 
advertising in the world won't make them buy your 
product or service. Thousands of sales are lost every 
day for that very reason. 

Make your advertising results more certain by telling 
prospects exactly where to buy your product. List your 
local dealers under your own trade name in the classi- 
fied te lephone books wherever you have distribution. 
Then in all your advertising and broadcasting, refer 
pe ople to these ‘ “Where to Buy I” listings. 

Discuss this with your advertising and ate s counselors 
or the Trade Mark Service Manager, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co.. 195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
(EXchange 3-9800) or 208 W. Washington Street, 
Chicago, Il. (OF Ficial 9300). 





Advertising to the consumer 
pictures the convenience of 
“Where to Buy It”. Shown 
below is one advertisement 
of a series appearing in The 
Saturday Evening Post, Col- 


lier’s,and The Literary Digest. 





FIND THAT “LOCAL DEALER’ — quickly 


Who and where is that local dealer. referred to in the 
advertisements? For the answer look in your classified 
telephone book. 

Look for the trade name of the product or service you 
want. There you will find the names, addresses and tele- 
phone numbers of authorized dealers and agents. 

Thus, manufacturers make it easier for you to locate 
their dealers in your neighborhood. Reming- 


_ton-Rand, Raybestos, Toledo Scales, Blue a 


Coal, Multistamp, Plymouth are a few who 
list their dealers in this convenient way. . 
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Hlard-boiled in the 
Smart in 


~*—/ 4 ’ 
e 7~: 
. . mee Si t es 4 
(Above) A Texas and Pacific Engine Terminal, where 32 
molded Transite Smoke Jacks are in use. Transite best 
resists corrosion and decay typical in this type of service. 


(Right) Going to the other extreme, here is Transite ‘‘in 


evening clothes,’’ adorning milady'’s boudoir with a charm, 


originality and sophistication all of its own. 
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TRANSITE 
—the Material of “1000 Uses” 


V HEN it was decided that the Hollywood Bowl, I! 
wood, Calif., was to have an orchestra shell, in ord 
enjoy music “beneath the stars,” the unique struct 
built of steel and J-M Transite, as pictured at the left 
When Princeton University built a new Research ! 
tory, Transite was used in making fume hoods in the laborat 
rooms. 
Its uses have become unlimited. Here Transite is 
for the most modern factory in the world—there \ 
smartly decorating a fashionable dentist’s office. Tr 
deserving of the reputation—“the material of 1000 
If you are interested in knowing more about Transite 
cation in your business, write to Johns-Manville, 292 
Ave., New York. You will be sent full information on th 
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Roundhouse... 
the Penthouse 


Johns-Manville TRANSITE, the tough, 


imperishable building material of uncounted uses, now establishes 


a new medium of artistic and decorative expression 


FIRE! A pressure still in an oil refinery 
burning. Furiously. Yet J-M Transite, 
enclosing the unit, withstands the intense 
eat, confines the flames to the single still 
in which they originated. For Transite ts 


Ay ; 


GAS! Achemical plant finds it necessary 
to re-roof every 9 months, due to the cor- 
rosive action of materials manufactured. 
Transite roofing and siding are installed. 
Ten years ago, it was. The original Trans- 
ite is still in service. For Transite is cor- 
rosion=proof—won’t rust, rot, is impervi- 
ous to acids, gases. 

STEAM! A car loaded with glowing 
coke—radiating heat at a temperature of 
1800° F.—is run into the “coke-quencher” 
made of Transite. It must be cooled. 
Cold water showers on, promptly turns 
into steam at 250° F. Transite is the ideal 
corrugated material to endure this rigid 


service satisfactorily ... For Tra 
not affected Né ai, ¢ 


ie mp erature. 


WEATHER! Thirty-fouracres of Trans- 
ite on the enormous plant of the Inter- 
national Harvester Co., East Moline, III 
Hot sunshine, drenching rains, heavy 
snows, penetrating frosts. No effect what- 
soever. For Transite ts weather-proof, long- 


lasting, requires no upkeep. 


And now Beauty. Vogue. Chicago 
builds a world’s fair. Architects confer. 
A new, unique material is required. Trans- 
ite, Industry’s Transite, is selected for 
the Administration Building. 


A famous New York interior decorator 
plans a luxurious penthouse. The interiors 
must be chic, different. Every available 
material is examined. Again I ransite is 
specified. Again Transite produces a 


The Ideal Roofing and Siding 


Because of its unusual properties and advantages, Transite 
is regarded as the ideal roofing and siding material for every 
industrial service. On railroad stations, roundhouses, fac- 
tories, plants, mills, mine structures, airplane hangars, 
garages, barns, etc., Transite offers unusual protection, 
permanence and economy. Investigate its possibilities. 


sJohna-VManarille 


WARS 


new, charming altogether origi efie 


* * 
\ YHAT manner of material is thi 
Hereona factory, there in an orche 
tra bowl. Here forming the smoke jach 
ina railroad roundhouse ° there in a smart 
New \ ork penthouse 


acid fumes of a chemical pit, there adornin 


He re resisting the 


madame’s bedchamber. 


Transite (an asbestos-cement mixture 
formed under high pressure into dense, 
homogeneous sheets of great structural 
strength and rigidity) will continue to 
pioneer new fields, develop new uses 


For already its unique physical proper 
ties, Its pleasing appearance, its perma 
nence, have won for it a place not only in 
the matter-of-fact commercial field but as 
a medium of aesthetic 
modern decoration. 


expression nm 


The 
Most 
Modern 
of the 
Modern 


Texture, strength, distinction—all of these characteristics have 
combined to give Transite an enthusiastic acceptance as a modern 


decorative material. Architects and designers see in it infinite 


possibilities for modernistic interiors of all types—ofhices, reception 


rooms, homes, buildings, boats, in fact, everywhere that a note of 
freshness and originality is desired. Above is pictured Transite as a 


wall treatment in one of the newest apartments. 


ON WASTE 


Johns-Manville 


Controls 


HEAT, COLD, SOUND, MOTION 


Protects against 


5 FIRE AND WEATHER 
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The American Consumer Market 


—A Study by The Business Week 


Cost-of-living indexes 


4. misleading guides for 


A wise industrialist said recently that 
the greatest obstacle to progress and 
prosperity in this country has been the 
simple phrase “the cost of living.” 
Product of the war-period of runaway 
price inflation, borrowed from _back- 
ward countries for the purpose of set- 
ting a standard for wages, it has been 
a ball-and-chain on the leg of American 
business ever since. Although it did not 
bother anybody much from 1922 to 
1929, the present depression appears to 
have put what Jim Dublin called “the 
old Punch and Judy show of the Cost- 
of-Living and Wages” on the road 
again 

Business men have begun once more 
to think in terms of arbitrary family 
budgets of wage-earners and to compare 
abstract indexes of the cost of living 
and wage rates, forgetting that the cost 
of living of the American people is the 
same thing as the gross receipts of 
American business. 

The Pre-War Fixation 

Especially pathetic is the persistence 
of the ‘pre-war’ complex in the dis- 
cussion of the cost of living, despite the 
obvious fact that the pre-war standard 
of living can mean nothing today but a 
pre-war level of business, which would 
leave most of our vast industrial struc- 
ture to rust and cobwebs, if we were 
to try to operate on it today. 


are dangerously 


American business 


Family budgets built up by canvass- 
ing or estimating the expenditures of 
special classes of consumers in particu- 
lar localities years ago and cost-of-living 
indexes derived from them—especially 
if they relate to a pre-war period—are 
a misleading guide to the modern 
consumer market for American busi- 
ness, and business policies or economic 
conclusions based on them are certain to 
be seriously, even suicidally, mistaken. 

Europe’s Fatal Error 

This is the fatal error that every Eu- 
ropean country has made since the war. 
By establishing wage and other indus- 
trial policies on the basis of some 
arbitrary subsistence budget of family 
expenditures, reflecting in most cases a 
pre-war standard of life of the lowest 
income groups, the possible expansion 
of the domestic market for domestic 
goods and services has been sacrificed. 
The stagnation of industry abroad since 
the war demonstrates that it is danger- 
ous to ration according to a cost-of- 
living index the goose that lays the 
golden eggs for business. 

The truth is that consumers do not 
live by these official budgets anywhere 
and certainly not in the United States; 
or if they have to they don’t want to 
and don’t do it any longer than is neces- 
sary. The only true measure of the 
cost of living in any country is what 


all the individual consumers coll« 
spend for everything they use; it 
someone’s idea of what they 
spend, or someone's finding about 
they can exist on. 

The estimates of the value . 
goods and services consumed in t 
years from 1919 to 1930, set f« 
this series, therefore represent t! 
family budget of the American | 
the nearest approximation possib! 
of living 
market for American business 
tables and chart in this 
how that budget has been divid 
how it shifted in this | 
period. They also show how ver 
ferent this budget is from thos 
which the cost-of-living indexes 
and other countries are based 

First note the striking con 
among the major percentage 
of the budgets based on total 1 
expenditures. This is true not « 
the 3 estimates made for th« 
States, by The Business Week, Pr 
Nystrom, and Professor Hoyt 
structed by very different metho 
it is true also for the American 
British figures. 

An Interesting Paralle! 

As was seen in the first artic! 
are some striking differences | 
the American and British stand 
living in the proportion spent | 
ticular items, such as transportat 
taxes, but so far as the major < 
of the budget are concerned, th« 
ards of living of these two « 
seem to be closely comparabl 
measured in terms of national c 
tion. The proportion spent f: 
by the British is a little larger, | 
housing a little smaller. 


actual cost which 
articl 


has 





1919 


1920 


967 
572 
438 
329 
323 
277 
86 
88 
93 
58 
52 
27 


530 
398 
291 
288 
251 
73 
79 
98 
56 
48 
25 


Housing 
Wearing Apparel 
Transportation.. 
Personal 
Savings 
Recreation . 
Health 

Direct Taxes* 
Education 
Social Activities 
Civil. 

3,310 


TOTAL 3,031 


2,673 


Average Consumer Expenditures Per Family 


(In Dollars) 


1923 1924 


793 
579 
385 


779 


28 


2,826 3,059 


* Not paid in connection with any other expenditure 


Aver age 


1928 1930 1919-30 


724 
540 
268 
412 
297 
263 
139 
111 
82 
67 
63 
40 


848 
618 
337 
443 
340 
438 
157 
124 
84 
75 
64 
38 


i—_ 


622 
316 
469 
356 
426 
178 
128 
91 
78 
69 
39 


P+ 


— — AS % 


> 


we Owe wo oe Ww 


3,566 3,600 3,006 
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note next what different 
of the standard of 
d by the budgets upon which 
cial cost-of-living indexes for 
arners in our own and 
s are based. The Detroit budget 
on a study of Ford workers 
; in 1929, and used as a standard 
ge adjustments in European Ford 
s, is thrown in for comparison, 
unofficial estimate of the budget 
included. 


a very 


other 


Chinese families is 


st striking feature of these com- 


living is| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


s is the way the food item rises! 


yrtance in the budget as you go 
e United States to China. This 


t a measure of progress from a| 


ity standard of living to a sub- 
level. 
Our Distinctive Margin 
ghly speaking, according to any 
se figures, the American con- 
has from 30¢ to 45¢ left out of 
llar to spend for other things or 
after the 
bought, while the European has 
n 10¢ available for this purpose 
is is the margin that makes the dif 
between the market for Amer 
isiness and that for European 
ss, and accounts for the distinc- 
features of industrial expansion in 


basic necessaries of 


is country since the war. 


More important is the question 


hether, in view of these comparisons, 


r 


ost-of-living indexes, official and 
ivate, upon which it is assumed that 


vage policies in this country must be 


sed, have any meaning whatever, if 
ey are not actually dangerously mis- 
ling. They are based on budgets in 
h food is given a much larger im- 
vce than it actually has in the na- 
expenditures as a whole, and 
re reflect changes in the cost of 
which in fact have not occurred 
Most Items Inflexible 


| 
i 
| 


| 


| 
} 
! 


During the 12 years since the war | 


expenditures averaged only a 
of the total, and food and 
ng combined only three-cighths of 
These are the only items in 
tional budget which are greatly 
ptly affected by changes in price 
Most of the other items are 
inflexible, representing fixed 

r elements so interwoven with 
lard of living that they change 
Food and clothing are in fact 
items in the national budget 

ve shown a decline both in the 


| 


} 


| 


n and in the amount spent on | 


family since 1919. The others 
ised, some of them like trans- 
very rapidly. 


| 


12-year period since the war 


TIME HAS 


BRONZE WELDING 


restores Costly Machine 
to service 


FLAW was discovered in a 
4 big rotary pump casting. 
Replacement would have meant 
dismantling the entire unit, in- 
volving costly delay and con- 
siderable expense. 


At the suggestion of an experi- 
enced welder, Bronze welding 
was resorted to. Within an 
hour after the casting was pre- 
pared, the weld was completed 
and the pump again ready for 
service—as good as new. 


Because their low melting points 
minimize or eliminate pre-heat- 
ing, Copper-alloy rods are ex- 
tensively used for the welding 
of cast, malleable and galva- 
nized iron, steel, Copper and 
Copper-alloys. Repair-welding 
with Bronze saves industry an 
immense sum annually in the 
speedy, economical reclamation 
of broken castings, ranging from 
small pipe-threading tools to 


casting- 
And 
production processes 
have 


immense heavy duty 
weighing hundreds of tons. 
in many 
Copper-alloy 
found ideal for oxy-acetylene 
and electric welding of 
steel, Copper and Brass sheets 


rods been 


iron. 
tubes and plates. 


Welding is but one of the count- 
less ways in which Copper and 
its alloys serve industry. Spe- 


offer 


forming properties 


cial alloys exceptional 

others 
can be machined at high speeds 

all are durable and 
pensive to polish and 
Their use results in a superior 
and salable article that 
can frequently be produced at 


inex- 
plate. 
more 
lower cost. 
Let us help you to determine 
the most effective use of Copper. 
and bronze for 
specific needs . write 
we will gladly cooperate. 


Brass your 


to us, 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


25 Broadway, New York. 


PROVED THE 


SERVICE OF COPPER, 


BRASS 





AND BRONZE 


the average American family bought 
cach year $813 worth of food, spent 
$574 on its home, $348 on clothing, 
$385 on transportation, $305 on per 
sonal goods and services, saved or in- 
vested $293, spent $114 on recreation, 
$102 on health, paid $86 in direct taxes, 
spent $63 for education, $56 on social 
activities and $31 on civil items 

This is the real cost of living of th« 
American people, and the changes in 
it have all been in the direction of 
smaller expenditures for 
larger expenditures 


necessaries’ 
and for other 
things 
Food Expenditures Fall 

Using estimates of the number of 
families based on official population 
hgures, which are probably too high, 
the average expenditure per family for 
food fell from $894 in 1919 to $724 
in 1930, and for clothing from $398 
to $268, while all others rose, including 
housing which covers many items of 
equipment and convenience beside mer< 
rent, fuel and light. It is particularly 
striking that while the average family 
in 1919 was spending about $100 moré 
for clothing than for transportation, by 
1930 it was spending $150 less 

It should be that 
which ignore or minimize the impor 
tance of these other elements in the 
standard of living are not only an in 
accurate measure of the cost of living 
but repudiate the very basis of Ameri 
can business expansion. The 
subsistence may be lower today than it 
was in 1919, but the cost of living in 
The American people 


obvious budgets 


cost oft 


America ts not 
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CHancinc DoLuars 
spending ; 


have assumed obligations to themselves 
and their families involved in standards 
of living which account for nearly half 
The only way we 
could return to a pre-war standard would 
least half of 
expenditures over and above bare sub- 
would mean de 


their expenditures 


be to wipe out at these 


sistence costs, which 
stroying about a quarter of the consumer 
market for American business as it has 
developed in recent yearts 





National Average Expenditures 
United States 
The Business Week 1919-30 
Nystrom (1925) 
Hoyt (1926) 
Great Britain 
Feavearyear (1924-27) 


Cost of Living Index Budgets 
United States 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(pre-war) 
National Industrial Conference 
Board (post-war) 
Detroit Ford workers (1929) 
Germany (1925) 
Great Britain (pre-war) 
France (pre-war) 
Italy (1920) 
Belgium (1921) 
China (1924) 


* Including fuel, light, furnishings 





Comparison of Consumer Budgets 


Food Housing* Clothing Other 
a y gg ts 


° % 4] 0 


N 
~ 
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The B 


Twelve years’ changes in the American cor 
60% used to go for food, clothing, shelter, now it is o1 


Rising Federal Budget 


Largely Depression-Born 


ORIGINATED by Lammot du Por 
up by numerous commercial f 
organizations, a letter has 
tributed by hundreds of tho 
that tl 


, exclusive of 


copies pointing out 
977 


budget in 1 


ice, was $1,231 millions less 


l 

was in 1932. The argument 
vigorously that we could well 
to 1927 standards of expend 
running the government 

Congressmen, flooded with 
ters, turned to the Bureau of t! 
for information. The burea 
formal which | has 
almost no attention. It shows 
attributable in 
to the depression, also in larg 
to capital investment. The rut 
f government have 


analysis, 


increases are 


penses of 
very little 
Increases in 1932 over 


(in millions) 


Public works 
Farm 
Postal 
Ship loans 
Aviation 
Veterans 


War clain 


reliet 


deficit 


Aside from these items, th 
is $69 millions, including an 
for the 1930 


items, and miscellaneous 


census, some 
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w can the policyholder help himself 
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Harper May. It wouldn't 
straight thinking for 
se it to “put Japan in her place.” 
John T 


Flynn 
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ind unsocial of all the power bar- 
stions what is going to happen to 
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in loans to the now defunct Middle 
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share 
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PLANNING FOR 
Report of the President's 
Home Building and Home Ownership 
merce Building, Washington, 227 pp., 
First of "Discussi 
planning and 
utilities 


DIsTRICTS 
Conterence on 
Com- 
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RESIDENTIAL 


a series of volumes ms of 


zoning, subdivision layou 


for houses, housing in 


rated areas adjacent to cities 


FEDERA! 
merce Clearing House, 
Tax charts by 
method 


Tax SysTeMs. Con 
145 pp., $1 
Charts types 


AND STATE 
Chicago 
1942 


measurement, 


States for 
rates, ot 
Gives comparative figures for specified taxes 
last year 
business 
BUSINESS 
States Corporatior 


dates duc 


states, totals collected 


in 
Valuable reference for interstate 

New York 
CORPORATIONS 
Co., 469 pp., $2 
ness, revised to Apr. 11, 
REAL TRt 
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Attack on 


various 


Laws AFFECTING 
United 
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J. George 
pp., $4 


to explode 
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attempting 
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1erick Business 


theory or economic 


Discusses specific reform proposals. Interest 


ing in view of present federal investigation 
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porters 1 bankers 


CANADIAN FOREIGN 
Bureau of Fore igt 
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line in value of the Canadian 
analyzed. Valuable to ex 
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SURVEY 
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CONSUMER 
Gas INDUSTRY 
566 pp. List of gas companies operating in 
each state, of by 
ties, list of incorporated communities (with 
population hgures ) gas 

MANUAL ON RESEARCH AND REPORTS 
Research Committee at School of Administra 
tion and Finance, Dartmouth. Williams & 
Wilkins, 109 pp., $1.25. Plain and practical 
directions for subject 
presenting the material in form 


OF 


summary customers coun- 


which are without 


investigating a and 


written 
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IN CASE 
OF FIRE... 


COULD YOU ANSWER 
THESE 3 QUESTIONS? 


Could you supply a complete inventors 


of all 


damaged, giving quantities and costs? 


@l nless the above records 
fire, the settlement of every fire claim is 
unavoidably delaved. 


record merchandise destroyed of 


survived the 


Could you supply 
list of all accounts receivable? 


a comple te and detailed 


@ Unless these records survived, you could 
not make collections. 


Could you supply the customer records of 

purchases, goods on order, estimated needs? 
@ Unless the fire eat these records, vou 
face immediate loss of valuable custom 
ers, at a time when vou need them most, 


Without these records, no insurance com- 
pany can make an immediate settlement of 
your claim. Because of a delayed settlement 
and loss of customers, 47° of companies 
never resume business after a fire. 


Free Fire Hazard Su rvey 


Helps You Avoid Loss 


Shows you which records should have fire 
protection. Points out the existing individual 
fire hazard of each record. Each hazard is 
based on such factors as building construc- 
tion, of of tenant 
occupancy, etc. By uncovering the danger, 


location office, rules 


this survey helps you protect your business 
from death, due to fire. Send for it today— 
before fire strikes your office. 


Art Metal 


STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


lll Ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
ART METAL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. (DEPARTMENT 69) 


I would like a free fire hazard survey for 
my own records. 

SIGNED 

FIRM NAME 


ADDRESS 








Pensions for 
Employees 


A subject engaging the thought 


of forward-looking Executives. 


Prepaid retirement is desirable 


for all parties concerned. 


A simple and workable plan is 


now available in our latest 


Group Annuity Contracts. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Edward D. Duffield, President 
HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 





Employers, please 
write for 
“A Little Book 
about Pensions"’ 


THE 
PRUDENTIAL 
STRENC TH OF 
IPRALTAR 


























“New levels of management effec- 
tiveness will have to be established 
—if normal profits are again to 
be reached.” 


keynote of the 
Assoc i- 


This is the 
Imerican Management 
ation’s great handbook. 


HANDBOOK of 

BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 
W. J. DONALD, Editor in Chief 

120 ore 


published 
A sax 


cognized 
for 


With the collaboration of 
iuthorities 


the 


Sponsored by and 


American Management ation 


$7.00 


This encyclopedia of business presents | 


the best procedures and techniques of 
all 


Check your methods against these tested 


modern business in departments. 


and approved policies and practice. 


MeGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine. 
330 West 42d Street, New York 


5-18-32 











| Bus Lines, Too, Are Feeling 


The Pinch of Depression 


First-quarter earnings dropped 18%, traffic 10% 


on the long routes; did best in the big cities 


AFTER weathering the first 2 years of 
the depression quite successfully—its 
totat business declined for the first 
time last year and only by 59%—the bus 
industry has begun to feel the effects 
of the hard times. 

This is revealed in a survey of oper- 
ations of 150 companies during the first 
quarter of this year, just completed by 
Bus Trans portation. 

First-quarter earnings show an aver- 
age decline of 10%. Revenue of the 
long-haul lines was off more than 18%, 
of the smaller intercity lines nearly 
16%, while that of operators in cities 
of over 1 million population dropped 
only 4.46%. 

A study of the earnings decline on 
icity lines classified according to city 
population works out to: 500,000 to 
1,000,000—10.919% : 250,000 to 500,- 
000—9.60% ; 100,000 to 250,000 
7.49%; 50,000 to 100,000—13.46% ; 
25,000 to 50,000—11.85%: 15,000 to 
25,000 —21.35% ; 10,000 to 15,000— 
22.52%. 

By far the best returns from intercity 
‘operations were made by the New Eng- 
\land lines, which showed a decline in 
passenger revenue per bus-mile of but 

1.92%. This was due in large part 
to increased service and to a higher 
average fare per passenger. 

Mileage Keeps Up 

| Despite declining revenues, the long- 
| haul companies maintained almost 
| equivalent service; their bus-miles per 
mile of highway operated decreased 
only 1.57%. This was in sharp con- 
trast to the 12.71% reduction made in 
the service of small intercity operators. 
The volume of service in the million- 
class cities increased nearly 10%. In 
other cities the trends were mixed. 

Passenger traffic, as measured by the 
|number of people carried per bus in 
|operation, declined 10.58% on the 
| long-haul lines, while the cut in service 
‘on the small intercity lines was re- 
| flected in an actual gain of 3.25% in 
\the number of passengers carried per 
‘bus in operation. 
| The average fare per passenger re- 
| veals the recent attempts to hold traffic 
by cutting rates, was 67¢ during the 
first quarter of 1932, compared with 


794 
~* 


a year ago, on the long-ha 
and 20.45¢ against the previous 
on the short intercity lines. T! 
age fare per passenger in city 
tions during the same period » 
compared with 7.7 
of the fare reductions on th« 
lines were prompted to meet the 
travel bargains offered by the + 

The Mid-West group of inte: 
interstate bus lines (including 
Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, M 
Ohio, West Virginia and Wi 
showed relatively the best « 
conditions. Measured in tern 
income, the carriers in this are 
$266 per bus 
the first quarter of 1931 I 
sections of the country mad 
favorable showing. 


7¢ a year ag 


a decrease of 3 


Summer Bargains to Lure 


Us Back to the Rails 


RAILROADS have opened the 
season with a wide array of t: 
They need to increase 
and they h 


gains. 
traffic 
hopes of reviving public inter 


revenucs 


travel. 

Just how far they have gor 
seen from the long list of s; 
fered by the Norfolk & West 

These include: 60-day sun 
cle tours” through historic | 
tional playgrounds and other 
interest; week-end round-trip 
one and one-tenth the regula: 
fares to all points in the T: 
and Central Passenger Associat 
tories; special 16-day vacatior 
the Virginia seashore from 
points, with privilege of st 
round-trip bargain fares to tl 
each Sunday from Richm 
Petersburg; Sunday baseball 
to Cincinnati; summer tour 
on sale every day from May | 
30; 10-day round-trip fares ¢ 
tions in Ohio; reduced weck 
to all stations in West Vir; 
ginia, and North Carolina; | 
trip Memorial Day fares + 
trains and special Pullmans 
York and Philadelphia from 
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Virginia, Virginia, and stations | 
Shenandoah Valley 

olk & Western records show a 
of 33% in passenger trathc in 
f nearly 84% since 1921 


iroad Timetables 


ay Carry Advertising > ~ ee 
OAD timetables will blossom out) 
olorful advertisements of cigar 
motor cars, cosmetics, and hosiery, 
plans of a committee of railroad 
rising men are successful 
considerable cost of time tables 
000 to $100,000 a year on leading 
iys) has long been given serious 
ht. At one time, some rail ex 
es suggested charging 1¢ per time- | 
but their plan was laughed out 
itt. The present project of selling ai © | 
aa 








ising as a way of making time- 
pay for themselves is understood 
viewed with favor 


HIS Bank has served 
Hogs Having No Future, A : b , f 
Hog Futures Market Quits merican usiness for 
vo Go's hog futures market, unique nearly a century, and num- 


eriment in livestock marketing, has 
! up. Two years of almost un- 


gE Larue testa bers among its depositors 


It started on Mar. 1, 1930. 


ep for September delivery, was many of the country’s lead- 


t $12 per 100. Last sale, for delivery 


nth, was at $3.85. ing organizations. It affords 


litions made it a one-sided affair 


| the way along. Sellers of futures . . | 
y benefited; buyers almost always | ts commercidi Cus to mers 


Toward the end, the spread be- 


: ' bes and offers became so great the advantages of ample 


1¢ market just naturally dried up 
When it was going well, 600 or | 
0 cars a month were traded in, a resources, comp ete na 
about equal to a single day's 


n the Chicago yards now. The tional and international 


t single sale was in the summer 


1 U3 Fairmont Creamery G., facilities, and the service 
e, Neb., 50 carloads of hogs for : 
of experienced officers. 


ber delivery, $7.45 to $7.50. At 
ivery date, the open market price 
$6.25. The packer that bought 
rticular lot lost $1.25 per 100. 
Whether it might have succeeded in 


times, and whether it will be Gua ra nty Trust Compa ny 


vived again, are matters of conjecture. 


ral trend of all futures markets f 
ys is down. To have a real N Y k 
narket, there must be specula- O Cw Or 

rs to take up hedging sales. 140 BROADWAY 
culative buying power curtailed 

as is now the case, futures | FIFTH AVENUE at 44TH STREET MADISON A VENUE at 60TH STREET 
wnatever tne commodity, are 
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There are 


HE shipwrecked sailor, Enoch Arden, dis- 

appeared for years and when he came 
back, it was only to find his wife had married 
another Tennyson's famous poem, ‘Enoch 
Arden,"’ furnishes a lesson in business as well 
as marital affairs 


McGRAW-HILL 


New York + Boston - Philadelphia - Washington - Gree ville 


Business men, industrialists and en- Radio Retailing Electrical Wor! 
gineers—500,000 of them—regularly , Electrical Merc 
read the McGraw-Hill Publications. "ood Industries Electrical Wes 
More than 3,000,000 use McGraw-Hill Chemical & Metallurgical 

books and magazines in their business. Engineering Electronics 
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“Enoch Ardens”’ 


in business today 


Nobody blames Enoch Arden’s “widow” 
She 


hadn’t heard from Enoch for so long, of 


for having married another man. 


course she thought he was dead. 


In business, too, you can’t count on people 
remembering. You have to keep constantly 
reminding your customers that you’re very 
much alive. Otherwise, they'll soon think 
you're “dead”—and will allow their orders 


to be wooed and won by another. 


The business concern which fails to keep 
its product and its name constantly before 
its customers and prospects is simply giv- 
ing its competitors “the breaks.” For, in 
practically every line of business there are 
more orders being placed today than any 
one manufacturer could handle with his 
“boom days” production schedule. And 
there’s a backlog of orders piling up that 


will have to be released sooner or later. 


When that time will you be 


remembered ? 


comes, 


If you sell to business and industry, you 
can keep your sales story fresh in the minds 
of present customers as well as probable 
prospects—and you can do this inexpen 
sively yet efficiently—by advertising in 


carefully selected business papers. 


McGraw-Hill Publications reach the con- 
centrated buying power of business and in- 
dustry because they go straight to the 
concentrated buying power of their respec- 


tive fields, at lowest unit cost. 


Ask a McGraw-Hill representative to come 
and talk it over. He will furnish some 
interesting figures on how advertising can 
help make sales today ... how it can 
simultaneously protect your markets just as 


efficiently as insurance protects your plant. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Clevel 
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The Five-Year Plan Runs Into 


Japanese Industrialization 


Friction in Manchuria marks the beginning 


of a new rivalry for economic power 


FAR EASTERN news is pivoting around 
a series of suspicious developments. 

Moscow has entered world grain 
markets again, but this time as a buyer 
Five shipments of Canadian wheat are 
to leave Vancouver soon’ for Vladivo- 
stok, Russia’s sole port of importance 
on the Pacific. There are likely to be 
further purchases of grain in Canada 
and Australia. 

Excitement has _ been 
Japan over the derailing of a troop train 
on the (half Russian-owned) Chinese 
Eastern Railway, resulting in 11 Japa- 
nese dead and 50 injured, and over the 
attempted dynamiting of an important 
railway bridge that spans the Sungari 


River 


aroused in 


Moscow Moves 
Moscow has ordered its 
ganization in Manchuria to close shop 


sales or- 
and return to Russia 

Tokyo reports that the Russians have 
increased their military forces in the 
Vladivostok area to 150,000 

Russia and Japan may be drawn into 
an armed conflict though neither 
prepared for it. Political conditions in 
Japan are unfavorable and the coun- 
try can’t afford the expense. Russia 
ill-prepared now to defend her Far 
Eastern territory. The single-track trans 


1S 


Is 


Siberian railroad cannot adequately 
handle the traffic. Nor can Moscow 
spare the energy from the Five-Year 
Plan. 


Nevertheless, Nanking, Tokyo, and 
Moscow are discussing the possibility 
Washington, London, Paris y_ less 
about it in the press, probably do even 
more diplomatic thinking on the subject 

Business Affected 

Business is concerned—much 
business than might be transacted with 
independent, or as a part 


say 


more 


Manchuria 
of some other country. 
Japan and Russia 
concerned because it their interests 
which will conflict first. Here are the 
most apparent immediate sore spots: 

(1) Siberian waters fishing rights. 


are immediately 


1s 


Russia (by treaty) has agreed to lease 


to Japan the rights to fish in vast areas 
off the Siberian Pacific coast. Japan has 
developed great fishing fleets; floating 
canneries fish fo: 


and shore 


prepa re 


> 


8 


domestic consumption and for export 
Each year in March these fishing rights 
This year, the mem 
to on terms 
Japan's 


must be renewed 
bers unable agree 
Settlement still pending. 
fleets are fishing under the protection 
of Japanese gunboats. 

(2) Chinese Eastern Railway. Rus- 
sia owned half this railway with China 


were 


1S 


It crosses northern Manchuria, is a 
short-cut for the trans-Siberian line 
which otherwise must skirt the Man- 


churian border on the Russian side in 
a great arc. Now the new Manchurian 
openly a puppet to Japan—has 
the rail- 


state 
assumed China’s half right in 
road, is threatening to incorporate it 
with the Japanese-owned South Man- 
churia, which means also changing the 
gauge. This would make Vladivostok 
less accessible to Moscow, would divert 
valuable trafhc from a huge area to 
the ports in Manchuria and Korea in- 
stead of to Vladivostok 

(3) White Russians. Harbin, 
largest city in northern Manchuria, is 
largely a city of Russian émigrés from 
old Czarist court. Wholly antago- 


the 


the 
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nistic to Moscow, they cooperat 
Chinese or Japanese to cause frict 
(4) Japan's need for raw n 
Tokyo has long realized that Ja; 
it is to remain a world power n 


cause of its vast population ( 


of the | 


Inited 


State 


s) and 


(about the same as California) 
itself industrially 


fostere d 


The 


Japanese 


Industry 
hav C 


many of Britain's best textile 


} 


il 


n 
MMi 


are said to have invented a loon 
is actually imported into Mar 


(England). 


England of the East 


Rayon, iron and steel, food 


all are being developed in 


There is obviously a recognized 


with the position of Britain 


tration of the Indian market, t! 
gle for the Chinese market, and 1 


determination to hold Manchu 


as a source of raw materials (co 
copper, wool, cotton, beans) tl 


market 


all a 


are 


CONSCIOUS 


Japan’s long-time policy 

(5) Russia’s rapid industri 
Since the Five-Year Plan has s 
in returning Russia to the posit: 


“power” 
nized ) 9 
Moscow 


‘millions. 


(though 
Japan has 
has 


Resources 


a domestic 


not 


become 


always 


market 


are as larg 


diverse as in any single nation 


has 


world 


shown a 
markets, 


no 


matter 


determination t 


w 


cost. If labor isn’t as cheap as 1 


raw materials are cheaper 
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One of the tractors designed for use in the 
Russian peat fields. The peat is spread out on level ground to dr) 
machines then roll over it, the knije-like treads cutting it into 
The Soviets plan to use much of this cheap fuel for power pr: 
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ha 


ri 
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tive threat. The sooner she is, 


ith, the more limited her power 
Russia’s “Drang nach Osten.’ 
the Czar, after Japan's success in 
Russo-Japanese War, Russia ig 
was no threat. Under the Soviets, 
in Russia is receiving as much 
on as European Russia. Mag 
rsk, Cheliabinsk, Novo-Sibirsk, 
tsk, Tashkent, Balkash—great 
; in the Plans—all are east of the 
The Turk-Sib Railway brings Rus- 
tton, fruit, minerals, is a possible 
e towards western China. 
Current developments in Manchuria 
interpreted only in the light of 
ture. Japan and Russia both have 
lreams. Russia has unfolded a 
t project in the first Five-Year Plan, 
eparing for a second. Japan is 
g of a five-year plan of its own 
is time to recognize the present 
s aspect of the whole Far Eastern 
It is the beginning of a new strug- 
fr economic power in the Pacific 


Canada Moves to Take 
Over Radio Broadcasting 


[Hr long-considered plan of nationaliz- 
ng radio broadcasting in Canada was 
brought to the fore this week with 
ict Bennett's announcement that 
United States was ready to make 
readjustment in channels, which, 
nadians feel, is necessary to the ac 
lishment of their scheme. If 
ted, broadcasting would be taken 
ver by the government and operated 
by a federal radio commission. Only 
small local stations would be permitted 
nain under private ow nership. 

l plan contemplates a chain of 
iigh-power stations across Canada, op- 
rating on “exclusive’’ channels. sup- 
lemented by local low-power stations, 
sing “shared” channels. Advertising 
would be restricted to not more than 
‘% of each program. The national 
system would be supported by license 
lees on receivers, now at the rate of $2 
year, fees on transmitters, and revenues 

advertising. 
hatever Washington’s views, do-| 
radio circles insist that on a per 
basis the Dominion already has 
idequate broadcasting facilities 
United States, that any exten-| 
uld have a serious effect on 
in stations. Of the 96 broad-| 
hannels available, Canada has 
sive” waves, compared to 79 
the United States, while the 
11 are shared by both. 


ants more exclusive waves. 

















NEW ORLEANS 


ON AMERICA’S INDUSTRIAL FRONTIER 


Within 36 hours, by rail, of the Atlantic se aboard, and 
only 12 to 24 hours from intermediate cities . . . Anim 

portant jobbing and concentration center for an area 
leading in the production of Cotton-Clay and Wood 
Products-Coal-Peaches-Strawberries-Poultry-Rasp 

berries- Tomatoes-Bauxite-Oil-Marble and Lime. There 
is ample supply of natural gas and hydro-electric power 
for unlimited industrial expansion. 


In Little Rock is the largest single line passenger term- 
inal in the country, operated by the Missouri Pacific 
whose freight and passenger service radiates 
NORTHWEST —T wo routes, via nections to the north and eas 
the White River Valley and the Ar SOU THWES T~— To Texarkana, 
kansas River Valley to Ft Smith, Dallas. Anzona & Southern ¢ fornia 
Kansas City, Colorado and the Pa SOUTHEAST the Arkansas 
River Valley to New Orleans 


cific Coast 
EAST—To Memphis with connec’ SOUTH] —To Houston, Galveston, 
th rande 


thons to the southeas levy, Waco, Austin, 


NORTH —To St. Louis with com San Antomo, Mexic 
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“a SERVICE INSTITUTION” 


MISSOURI PACIFIC STAGES 


AUXILIARY TO MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 





Tax TREATY 


W Wor 


Ambassador Edge and Premier Tardieu (second and third 


from left) sign the agreement which removes the “double tax” on Ameri- 


can business in France, cause of much bad feeling 


F oreign Business 


Is Likely 


To Profit by French Elections 


(¢ able) 
elected a 


EUROPEAN News BuREAt 
Within a week, France has 
new Chamber of Deputies and a new 
President. Neither has had any serious 
effect on business though the decided 
victory of Left parties in the Chamber 
elections had a temporarily unsettling 
effect. Uncertainty will continue until 
the makeup of the cabinet is known and 
this will not be much before June 1. 
What is more significant is the fact 
that neither M. Doumer’s assassination 
nor the recent gains of the Nazis in 
Germany turned the French electorate 
from its steady trend toward the Left 
France is obviously dissatisfied with the 
economic policies of the present govern- 
ment and with its extreme chauvinism. 
Eyes on Herriot 

The new Chamber of 
which will assemble June 1, will pivot 
around the Radical-Socialist party of M 
Herriot, now the strongest single party 
in the Chamber without a 
majority. Business interest now centers 
in M. Herriot’s compromise dickering 
in the next 3 weeks, and in the result- 
ing composition of the government. 
If he joins with the Socialists, largest 
other party of the Left, it is likely 
to cause a flight of capital from France. 
If he turns to the Right and forms a 
more moderate government, it is pos- 
sible that he can maintain both foreign 


Deputies, 


though 
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confidence. 
include 


and This com- 
bination M. Tardieu’s 
party, and probably M. Tardieu would 
be asked to become a member of the 
Cabinet. Paris hopes for this kind of 
a government, is confident that it is the 
only kind likely to last for any con- 
siderable period of time. 

the new Chamber is 
organized, the large the 
Radical Socialists suggest certain long- 
term election consequences. 

The defeat of the Nationalist groups 
and the policies of the now major 
parties point toward a more liberal 
collaboration in foreign policies and a 
trend away from the narrow path of 
armed isolation. Though still in a 
relatively better position economically 
than most of the rest of Europe, the 
French economic position now is far 
less secure than it was even 6 months 
ago. Furthermore, Tardieu's nationalistic 
policies have alienated many friends 
The French are aware of and worried 


domestic 
would 


However 
gains of 


about this 

Foreign interests will also be affected 
if the party carries out, as expected, a 
less protectionistic policy. Prices are 
high in France, and the cost of living 
is a matter of concern. 

It is entirely probable that any Left 
government will cut excessive military 
expenditures and spread them, rather, 


on social legislation, but it 
sanguine to expect 
about on her general 
security.” And reparations ar 
debts are not a “matter of th 
with the Left, though there 
doubt be a more liberal policy 
justment to current conditions 

The deficit of the 
will need to be considered at 
date and it is entirely probabl< 
new government will meet 
mands with broader taxation 
ness instead of resorting to wid 
tion of the masses 


France 
policy of 


national 


Mississippi Shows How 
To Apply a Sales Tax 
PROPONENTS of a general sales 
carefully studying business an 
sumer reactions in Mississippi, 
2% general sales tax became 
on May 1. 

With a so-called 
business tax of 0.1% 
value of products in effect sin 
Mississippians were fairly well 


privileg 
on 


gre SS 


general business taxation. How 
flat 2% 
question whether retailers, who 
and manufacturers 
tax in their general mark-up, or 
it as a surcharge on each sale, 

act as a constant 
government is gett 


rate of the new law ra 


should abs: 


would remin 

the 

share 
In many Mississippi towns al! 


and 


state 


merchants’ 


retailers asst 
held special 
standard procedure 
public announcements of the 
had been adopted. 

Sales that retailers propose to 
from visible tax collection rang 
6¢ 


meetings to dad 
and _ ther 


in some cities to 26¢ in othe 


sales beyond the specified no-tay 


mum dealers will collect 1¢ w! 
total does not exceed Sl¢ ( 
some localities). Above thes 
most propose to « yl] 


2%. 


retailers 


Specifically the Mississippi 
tax applies—after a total annual 
tion of $1,200 in receipts—to t! 
sales of retail concerns, 
ceipts of all trades and pr 
covered in the previous “‘privil: 
(which includes physicians an 
yers), the gross receipts of 
utilities excepting industrial pow 
while a 1% tax is collected fro: 
facturers of certain specified 
on automobile sales, soft drink 
industrial power sales, from cot 
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USINESS men are vitally interested 

in America’s food expenditures. And 
why not? Just look at the millions of dollars 
spent for food advertising. Despite the 
many changes in modes of living, incomes, 
fashions, since the war, the consumer still 
has to eat. And his food bill each year still 
takes a healthy slice of his annual expen- 
ditures. 


But many new factors have entered the 
food picture in recent years. For example: 

Prohibition. 

Health and dietary education. 

The desire to stay slender. 

Food advertising, with its vitamins, etc 

The restaurant habit. 
How, if at all, have these been reflected 
since the war in the consumer’s habits of 
eating, the size of his menu, the relative 
popularity of the various food items, the 
per capita food bill? 
For the past ten years, business 
men have been guessing at the 
answer to this question. And 
the startling facts brought out 
in the next article on ‘The 
American Consumer Market”’ 
show that they’ve often guessed 
wrong. This article—the fifth 
of a series of twenty studies— 
appears in The Business Week 
(May 25th issue). 


This series offers business men, 


for the first time, the complete 





picture of the changes in Amer 
ica’s buying habits during the 
years 1919 to 1930. It is the 
only study that covers a// the 
expenditures of a// the people 
in this country during that period. Its com 
prehensiveness is indicated by the fact that 
it has broken down the consumer's budget 
into almost a thousand items of expenditure. 
No matter what your business, there is in 
formation in this series that will help you 
guide it with more knowledge and less guess 
work about your markets. Subscription to 
The BusinessWeek is$7.50. InCanada$10. 


THE BUSINESS WEEK 


330 West Forty-Second Street 


New York City 


Where are the Consumer's : 


Dollars Headed ? 


You'll find the answer in the series, 20 
studies, ‘The American Consumer Market’; 
now running in The Business Week. 





Business Abroad Swift Survey 


Of the Week’s Developments 


Business all over the world is hesi- 
tant, awaiting definite results from 
pending conferences. . . . France, with 
a new, more liberal government being 
formed, is likely to be more coopera- 
tive. . . . Germany, her back to the 
wall, has declared again against repa- 
rations, is “hanging on” until the Lau- 
sanne meeting. . . . Italy is pessimistic 
over possibilities for international co- 
operation. . . . Britain is more ner- 
vous. . . . Japan and China are in bad 
shape. . . . Unless world cooperation 
becomes more whole-hearted, more 
spontaneous, the prospect of construc- 
tive results from Lausanne is slight. 


Europe 


EuROPEAN News Bureau (Cable) 


Conditions in Europe deteriorated fur- 
ther last week despite the stubborn re- 


sistance of business and public de- 
termination to look for improvement. 
Commodity prices sagged, throwing into 
suspense even the little seasonal activity 
which has been accumulating and para 
lyzing any new initiative. Unemploy- 
ment, which has declined far less than 
might be expected in spring, has re 
cently turned about, is again on the 
increase. Britain particularly was dis 
couraged by a large increase after a 
long period of improving conditions 
Sentiment Steady 
Securities and sentiment, 
are surprisingly steady. It is the general 
disposition everywhere not to emphasiz« 
the adverse current actualities, but some 
what blindly to anticipate good news 
This hopefulness of sentiment is due in 
part to the fact that the German and 
French elections point a way out with 
out immediate adverse consequences (a 


however 


temporary political-business lull reigns 
in Germany pending the Lausanne con 
ference) ; in part to hopes that Lausanne 
will bring at least a clearing of the 
and perhaps something 
more constructive; and lastly, to a 
sneaking expectation that President 
Hoover is about to take some powerful 
new initiative. 

Following passage of the Golds 
borough bill, the dollar weakened on 
all European exchanges but strength 
ened again on Hoover's stiff message to 
Congress. There is a curious anomaly 
in the European attitude toward the 


uncertainties 
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dollar. Business fears depreciation of 
both the dollar and the franc, but it is 
not yet realized that revaluation of these 
currencies affords the only means of 
re-equilibration between the gold value 
of debts and depreciated prices, since 
no uniform debt deflation is possible 
and price inflation is feared. 

London, meanwhile, is increasingly 
the focus of nomad refugee capital, and 
British authorities are expected to be 
forced to abandon the present peg rate 
for some higher figure. Not even the 
cut in the discount rate to 24% is likely 
to discourage the influx of funds. 

Central Europe Weakening 

Austria is an economic corpse. Diff- 
culties are increasing in Czechoslovakia 
Rumors that Poland is considering a 
transfer moratorium are now confirmed 
by The Business Week's Warsaw cor- 
respondent. More than $100 millions 
of American loans are outstanding 
there, of which $17 millions are payable 
in 1932. 

The weakness of commodity prices, 
raw materials, is 


especially industrial 


again the most immediate busin 
tor. It is generally feared that 

price deflation wave is approachir 
consequence of constant pressur 
debt burdens and trade restrictio 


Germany 


Everything in a state of sus 
awaiting Lausanne. . . . Boerse s 
bonds up; bankruptcies down 
Brief Reichstag session concen 
on 3 items, ends in an uproar. 


BERLIN (Cable)—No develop: 
Germany last week is more sig: 
to world business than the state: 
Chancellor Bruening: “The | 
conference will either be the r 
pointing the way to a new lif 
milestone leading to collapse 
must be an end at last.to ovr sa 
The world must realize we sin 
not pay reparations.” 

At this rate, Bruening and 
policies will soon coincide thr 
Hitler and his followers do 1 
responsibility until after Lausan 
the other hand, should Bruening, 
win a victory at Lausanne, he w 
down in defeat in his own co 

Business was practically un 


Home Worxk—Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor of the Exchequ 
over Britain’s budget. There is no relaxation of current heavy 


no provision for debt payments to the United States. 


Follo 


Lausanne debates on reparations and the Ottawa conference o 
trade, there will likely be a supplementary budget 
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rief meeting of the Reichstag 
major items were considered: 
eet, the arrangement with Lee 
m to prolong the credit to the 
ad the plan for a domestic lot- 
n to provide funds for public 
which will absorb the unem- 


Boerse has remained relatively 

Some encouragement is being 

from the dividends which a num- 

companies have been able to 

maintain, though at a reduced ate. 

Bonds were slightly stronger. Bank- 
ruptcies were down in April. 

But the whole situation is artificial. 
Everything is being kept going but in 
: state more or less of suspense await- 
ing the outcome at Lausanne. Pros- 
nects now are not bright because no 
major advance agreements have been 
reached. But there are still hopes, espe- 
cially since it is possible that Lausanne 
will be postponed to allow advance 
agreements following the change of 
government in France. ‘Bruening’s state- 
ment does not overstate the importance 
of this long-delayed ‘ternational con- 


ference 


Great Britain 


Optimism is overshadowed by 
rumors and uncertainties. . . . Indus- 
try more hopeful than Gnence. ark 
Unemployment shows sudden _in- 
crease. 


LonDON (Cable)—Britain’s mood this 
week is not easily defincd. There is 
till strong underlying optimism built 
n part on pride that the budget is bal- 
nced and in part that the trade posi- 
tion is in hand. But there is also the 
recurring uncertainty whenever ill ru- 
ns reach the City. The palpable 
bankruptcy of Cosach, the straits in 
uch Anglo-Oriental tin interests find 
themselves, and the (not made 
iblic) of a banking run in Austria, 
ind guarded advices that a Scots in- 
vestment trust is in grave trouble—all 
these were in the grist recently, and had 
n effect on business sentiment. 
It is perhaps true to say that the 
anufacturer and trader are happier just 
now than the financier and market oper- 
The “inner circle,” that is, the 
and the Bank of England and 
their confidence, are far from 
ind Lausanne looks less rosy 
approaches. 
ition, the number of unem- 
"istered an increase of 85,000 
report, After a decline for 


news 


several months, this had 
effect on the City despite the fact the 
total number of unemployed now is 
no greater than it was at this time last 
year. 

Real encouragement came from only 
a few sources this week. Perhaps th« 
outstanding bright spot was the French 
elections, at as they inter 
preted by London. It is entirely pos 
sible that the British are over-sanguine 
in their appraisal of what they can ex 
pect from a Heiriot government. Cer 
tainly they look for closer cooperation 
at international conferences with a mor« 
liberal-minded French representation. 


dampening 


least were 


France 


No serious reactions to political 
changes in France. . . . New govern- 
ment likely to be more liberal. 
Unemployment continues to decline, 
but other indicators are not en- 
couraging. 


Paris (Cable)—French business weath 
ered a double-barrelled political shift 
last week with relative calm. Neither 
the unfortunate assassination of Presi 
dent Doumer and the election of 
M. Lebrun to replace him, nor the 
decided victory of the Left parties in 
the Chamber elections has had more 
than a temporary unsettling effect, and 
no further serious reactions are antici 
pated (page 30). 

Though M. Herriot’s Radical Social 
ists registered the largest gains in th 
they failed to poll an 
now and 


recent election, 
majority 
weck in 


Between 
June it will be th 
responsibility of Herriot, as party 
leader, to maneuver a coalition. Pari 
looks for a moderate coalition with the 
center parties rather than for a lineup 
with the Socialists which would be cer 
a flight of capital from 
would not 


absolute 
the first 


tain to cause 
France and almost certainly 
stand long. All in all, business is hop« 
ful for a moderate government 
will pursue a far more cooperatiy 
policy abroad 

Business during the week failed to 
reflect the encouraging report of declin 
ing unemployment for the sixth con- 
secutive week. Freight movement con 
tinued to dwindle, and industrial re- 
ports showed no increase in activity 

Coal, and iron and steel activity con 
tinue to contract. The iron and steel 
industry, particularly, has been hard hit 
by the new British tariffs put upon semi 
manufactures. In 1931, French exports 
of such products to England totaled 


which 








Industry calls for the 
Chemical Engineer 


And not in vain! 


HEMICAL engineers pluck 

money-making by-products 
from the waste-heap, find better, 
cheaper methods of manufac- 
ture. So they’re in demand to- 
day. And they are especially 
active in the Process Industries, 
which entered 1932 
ductive activities running 22°; 
above the 
Chemical engineering is a far 
more important factor, wields a 


with pro- 


industrial average. 


much greater buying power to- 
day than it did a few years ago. 


- 


Recent reports from 137 manu- 
facturers of process equipment 
named 341 newly designed prod- 
ucts. Improved production tech- 
nique —in lacquers and other 
“crack- 


coatings; in petroleum 


ing”; hydrogenation; nitrogen 
fixation; pulp and paper, ce- 
ment, gas manufacture and other 
industries—is an example of 
chemical engineering’s rapid 


progress. 


In former depressions, such ac- 
tive interest in design and im- 
provement has invariably coin- 
cided with business revival. 


CHEMICAL 


METALLURGICAL 


ENGINEERING 


330 West 42d Street, New York 











420,000 tons and constituted one-third 
of total British imports of this class of 
goods. With the new 334% ad valorem 
duty, further aggravated by the 25% 
depreciation of the pound, this business 
will very likely suffer further heavy 
losses. 

The imposition of several new quotas 
last week indicates that France is not 
yet finished with that method of curb- 
ing imports. The newest restriction 
covers photographic films. But, where 
in the former quotas the United States 
received disproportionately small allow- 
ances, in the present quota it has the 
largest share, followed. closely by Ger- 
many. Also, American interests 
consulted before the quotas were an- 
nounced. 

Negotiations which American busi- 
ness men were carrying on in Wash- 
ington to claim retaliatory action on the 
unfair discrimination by Paris have been 
halted until it is known what is to be 
the policy of the new government. 
Most observers are inclined to look for 
a definite change. 


were 


Italy 


Domestic conditions strained. 
Country is generally pessimistic over 
international outlook. . . . Mussolini 


outlines scheme for European get- 
together. . . . Bank of Italy offers pre- 
mium for gold ornaments. 


MILAN (Cable)—lItaly is pessimistic 
over the international situation. Do- 
mestically, conditions are more strained 
than when reported 2 weeks ago. 
Austria’s embargoes on imports and 
Britain's tariffs will seriously curb 
Italian exports, and the Italo-Yugoslav 
reciprocal arrangements for increasing 
tariffs will have an effect only slightly 
less curtailing. 

Considerably broader attention has 
been concentrated this week on the 
program for cooperative European ac- 
tion as outlined by the Italian Fascist 
Grand Council several weeks ago. It 
is terse, direct; advocates (1) cancella- 
tion of reparations and war debts, (2) 
removal of tariff barriers before they 
have reduced international trade to a 
complete standstill, (3) restoration of 
order to the Danubian and Balkan 
states, (4) revision within the frame- 
work of the League of Nations of those 
peace treaties which constitute grounds 
for unrest among the nations and 
threaten eventual war, (5) halting of 
too frequent international conferences 
which, by arousing unfulfilled hopes, 
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later produce disillusion and friction. 
With Lausanne only a few weeks away 
and no advance agreements completed, 
Europe is attaching more significance 
to the proposals which might be taken 
up one by one. 

Although the current industrial trend 
is still slightly better, production is con- 
siderably below last year’s totals and 
the seasonal pickup is below normal. 
Labor opposition prevents wage cuts 
with the result that many industries are 
operating at a loss. 

Bank of Italy Seeks Gold 

The sharp drop in stock exchange 
activity reflects the absorption of capital 
by the recent unlimited government 
loan. Credit is difficult. 

The Bank of Italy continues to lose 
exchange, notwithstanding the unpre- 
cedented favorable trade balance. This 
is due to several causes, not the least 
of which is the difficulty of recovering 
export credits under exchange restric- 
tions. The Bank has started a cam- 
paign to buy old gold ornaments at 
premium prices. It will not be sur- 
prising, in view of the success of this 
scheme in Britain (though unsolicited 
there), if other gold-anaemic countries 
follow the example. 


Far East 


Bad internal conditions in the Far 
East prevent business recovery. . . . 
China more deeply affected than at 
first suspected. . . . Japan’s domestic 
situation bad; problems in Manchuria 
multiplying. . . . Imimediate outlook 
unfavorable. 


INTERNAL conditions in the Far East, 
more or less successfully covered up for 
a long time by the fanfare of military 
operations, are in .bad shape and neither 
government nor business is able to hide 
it much longer. 

The extent to which China was weak- 
ened by the Shanghai struggle is just 
beginning to be fully realized. Finances 
are badly disorganized. Trade is finding 
it difficult to return to the old routine. 
Exchange is low. Confidence is badly 
shaken. Not even the successful con- 
clusion of the Shanghai conference and 
the agreement by Japan to withdraw her 
troops have brought any real stimulus. 
The country’s internil political condi- 
tion and the uncertainty of develop- 
ments in Manchuria are blighting the 
prospects for early recovery. 

Only a few scattered reports are en- 
couraging. The bond and cotton ex- 
changes have reopened, now that Japan 
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has agreed to withdraw. | 
working together trying to 
out the tangled business of t 
months. Two British cotto: 
port 1931 profits third hig! 
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from Japanese mills after t! 
of shostilities in Manchuria 
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ern region is absorbing no s 
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Its outcome cannot be pre 
any certainty now because o! 
of government instability 1 
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government might radically national elections which will return the 


tions, though it is not to be 
sected that Japan will back down 


x 
xf . 
‘eam her dream of holding Manchuria 


iter COF country to a constitutional government 
q Colombia reports no recovery during 
the weck except for the encouragement 
which coffee growers have found in the 
slightly rising prices Peru ts 
again after settling the 1-day 
of the Navy. Argentina is in relatively | 
good condition but feeling still the 
effects of low grain prices. Exports arc 
above those of last year in volume. An 
investigation of the reasons for ending 
with Russia las 
Hide exporter 


. quiet 

Latin Ameri *a revolt | 
No sigas of improvement except 
jor slightly higher prices for coffee. 
Bolivia is sanguine over tin curtail- 
nent program. ... Argentina exports 


arge but prices low. commercial relations 


July is now under way 
claim that much of their heavy ware 


in Latin America remained 
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American Interests Abroad: 
British Sales, Films, Bicycles 


Lancaster, Pa 
arrange- 


Armstrong Cork Co., 

linoleum. Have 
ments with James Williamson & Co., 
of Lancaster, England, important lino 
leum manufacturers, whereby the British 
firm takes over the manufacturing ac- 
tivities of the American firm for all 
markets outside the United States 

Holland: Philips Incandescent Lamp 
Works will shortly come on the market 
with an electrically driven bicycle. The 
maximum speed will be 22 kilometers 
an hour (about 14 miles). The accumu- 
lator will be sufficient for covering a| 
distance of 50 miles and can be charged | 
during the night on the electric light | 
main. The price is approximately $100. 

Rumania: A bill proposing a 3¢ tax 
per meter on imported motion picture 
films, the proceeds to be devoted to sub 
sidizing domestic cultural films, has | 
failed to The Business Week's 
correspondent at Bucharest believes suc- 
cessful renewal of the project is un- 
likely. 

American interests, which have been 
seriously prejudiced by similar measures 
in Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia, but 
which will benefit by continued freedom 
of trade in Rumania, were represented 
in 1931 by 497,000 meters of film 
out of total imports of 979,000 meters. 
Germany supplied 383,000 meters, 


ROPE reports more new develop 
ents of interest to American business: 
Great Britain: American 
nue to show an interest in setting up 
rangements for manufacture of their 
product within the British tariff boun- 
ries. Some are waiting only for the 
rtawa conference (July) to determine 
relations of the Dominions with the 

e market. Among the American 

s which have recently examined the 
possibilities of locating in Britain are: 
Warner & Swasey, Cleveland—manu- 
turers of lathes. Recent negotiations 

1 British manufacturer to produce 
mer and Swasey specialties under 


conc lude d 


firms con- 


Henry Disston & Sons Philadelphia 
ws and files. Examination of the 
tions with a view to establishing 
| manufacture 

happel Bros., Inc., Rockford, Ill.— 
tacturers of dog food. Have estab- 

1 branch plant at Manchester. 
ll & Howell, Ltd., Chicago—lens 
I rs, cinematograph apparatus. 
outright an old-established Eng- 

ny and works. 

Rubber Co., Canton, Mass. 
tape. Concluded licensing 
with British firm, whereby 
all Europe will be made in 
1, the American company 
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The Figures of the Week 
And What They Mean 


The business picture remains prac- 
tically unchanged from preceding 
weeks. . . . Steel is holding on the 
24% of capacity line with the feeble 
support of the motor industry and 
attempting to reduce operating losses 
with wage cuts. . . . Pressure to re- 
duce prices is already rampant. . . . 
April construction contracts exceeded 
March by 8% on the strength of 
public works and utilities. . Resi- 
dential awards continue to shrink. 

- Carloadings declined in line with 
general business and smaller retail 
volume. . . . Check payments increased 
more sharply than usual. . . . Com- 


modity prices are weak, with new all 
time lows set in copper and zinc. 


THOUGH automobile production has 
succeeded in maintaining steel activity 
somewhat above the April rate, the 
gain is small. Estimates for the first 
week of May indicate that the 24% 
rate is just barely holding. Since the 


usual trend is downward at this season, 
the unchanged rate of activity results in 
a one point gain in the adjusted index 
to 34% of normal. 

Ingot production in April averaged 
22.5% of capacity. Actual tonnage 
output was smaller in the summer 
months of 1921, but the present output 
of less than 1} million tons approaches 
that minimum with uncomfortable 
closeness. While the unfilled tonnage 
records of the U. S. Steel Corp. at the 
close of April declined for the 13th 
consecutive month, this barometer is 
becoming less indicative of present con- 
ditions since orders are small in volume 
and shipped promptly. 

Shrinking orders and unprofitable 
operating rates have forced steel con- 
cerns, large and small, to follow the 
example of the U. S. Steel Corp. in 
cutting wage and salary rates by 15% 
beginning May 16. The previous 10% 
cut of October, 1931, failed to secure 
the avowed purpose of improving the 


nancial 
because the gain was frittc: 
through price concessions 
determination to preserve t! 
tages of the last cut is expect 
tain the prevailing level 
Employment in Detroit on 
stood at 67.5 compared witl 
preceding month, 
pickup in motor activity. A 
duction in the United St 
Canada is estimated at 146,584 
compared with 127,277 in M 
cording to the National A 
Chamber of Commerce. This 
of 15%, but compared with ; 
a 59% loss. Production in 
months of 1932 runs 51% 
General Motors’ Record 
General Motors report 
sales to consumers in th 
States 67% ahead of March, 
than usual gain, but done pr 
the second nation-wide showi: 
first week of April, the final a 
of the Ford line, and price « 
Chevrolet and Pontiac. Sal 
passenger cars in the 48 stat 
first quarter of 1932 dec! 
below 1931, according to |! 
and Co. 
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Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.) 


FINANCE 


(millions) 


Interest Rates— 


Business Failures ‘Dun, number) 
tRevised 


*Preliminary 





Steel Ingot Operation (“), of capacity). 
Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily average in ‘ thousands, 4 weeks 
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Bituminous ‘Coal (daily average, 1 ,000 tons) 
Electric Power (millions K.W.H.)..... 
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Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).. 

Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 

Money in Circulation (daily average, millions) 


PRICES (Average for the Week) 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.). 


Iron and Steel (STEEL composite, ton) 
Copper (electrolytic, f.o.b. refinery, Ib.) 
All Commodities (Fisher’s Index, 1926=100)........ 2... 0... cee eee 


Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions) 
Total Loans and Investments, Federal Reserve reporting member banks 


Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions). 
Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions). . 
Brokers’ Loans, N. Y. Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) 
Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald Tribune)... . endl 
Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds) 

Call Loans (daily averagé, renewal) 

Interest Rates —Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) 


Five- Y ear 
Year Average 
Ago (1927-193! 


79.8 


Preceding 
Week 


56.3 


*24 46 


$12,782 
1,070 
1,637 


t$4,390 
789 
1,455 


94 129 
65 90 
$2,887 $5,122 
$5,428 $4,695 


$.52 
$.058 
$29.70 
$.055 
61.8 


$.73 


$1,794 


$19,033 
$6,783 
$5,099 
$499 
$80.69 
$74.78 
2.5% 
33-31% 
670 


$22,768 
$7,886 
$7,036 
$1,671 
$125.32 
$95.95 
1.5% 
23-23% 
632 
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The Index 


The weekly index of general busi- 
ness activity, first of its kind, is 
compiled by The Business Week 
from 8 series of weekly figures 
—steel mill operations, building 
contracts, bituminous coal pro- 
duction, electric power output, 
non-bulk carloadings, check pay- 
ments outside New York, com- 
mercial loans of reporting Fed- 
eral Reserve member banks, and 
It shows 
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currency in circulation. 
the current level of the average 
daily physical of busi- 
ness as compared with the normal 
for the season and the year. Nor- 
mal, represented by 100, is what 
the current volume of general! 
business activity should be if the 
usual seasonal changes and year- 
to-year growth had occurred. For 
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Other lines of steel consumption con- 
tinue at low levels. Steel reports that 

one freight car was ordered in 
\pril, the first blank month in history 
Neither New York Central nor the 
ennsylvania have made their 1932 rail 
itchases, which ordinarily are placed 
the preceding fall. Construction 
tivity holds out a promise of work 
to come, but at present not much has 
Tin plate operations have 
the 50% level recently 
Refrigerator demand is 


ppeared. 
fallen below 
stablished. 
also easing 
Construction Awards 
Construction contracts awarded in the 
7 states in April managed to outstrip 
March in value, and when ac- 
unt is taken of the difference in the 
number of days, the gain amounts to 


8.49% 


2.6%, achieved solely by virtue of the 

lume of public works and_ utilities. 

The adjusted index for the 4-weck 

period ending Apr. 29 stands at 23% 

ot normal compared with 22% for the 
’ preceding weeks. 

Total awards of $121.7 millions 

divided into $47.2 millions for 

works and utilities, $45.5 mil- 

non-residential buildings and 

illions for residential construc- 

m a daily average basis, resi- 

building shrank almost 10% 

March and 70% below a year 

sidential building lost 4% 

nth and 589% against 1931, 

works and utilities offset 

by forging ahead 65% 

but remaining 659 below 


Bituminous coal production is lag- 
ging in the customary rise that 
characterizes the end of April. Dur 
ing the week ending Apr. 30 a further 
slight decline in production occurred 
The adjusted index made an insignifi- 
cant gain to 46% of normal. 
Electric Power 
The decline in electric power pro- 
duction since the early part of January 
has been considerably sharper than in 
years, equalling nearly 12% 
7% in 1930 


the past 2 
against 4.59% in 1921 and 
The spread from a year ago has now 
reached 12.7% 

Carloadings also add their confirma 
tion to the increasing slackness of 
business activity. January and February 
saw loadings 21% below the preceding 
year. In March, the spread had 
widened to slightly more than 22%, 
and in April to 26%. The cumula- 
tive totals of the year to date show ore 
shipments to have the largest decline 
from 1931, with forest products next, 
and miscellaneous freight third. This 
comparison fully reflects the low level 
of activity which prevails in the steel 
industry, construction and retail fields. 
April department store sales now range 
24% under a year ago, with the cumula- 
tive total 219% less than 1931. The 
adjusted index of miscellaneous and 
less than carlot freight for the week 
ending Apr. 30 declined 2 points to 
55% of normal. 

Bank debits for the week ending 
May 4 showed a sharper than usual 
gain over the preceding week in the 
140 cities outside of New York lifting 


our adjusted index from 63° to 66° 
of normal 

The daily average volume of currency 
outstanding for the week ending May 
turned upward, making the fousth uy 
ward turn this year to break the stead 
downward trend. It is probable that 
the turn has no special significance be 
yond indicating trade requirements that 
characterize the 
ments. The adjusted index of currency 
circulation gained one point standing 
at 48% 

Commercial loans of reporting mem 


first of month scttl« 


above normal 


ber banks in 102 leading cities as of 
May i showed a further slight decline 
since the expansion of loans in the New 
York oftsct 
the 
The adjusted index remains unchanged 
at 7% above normal. 
Commodity Prices 

Commodity prices continue to reflect 
the uncertainty of the gencral atmos 
phere, responding rather feebly to any 
bullish news. Wheat prices responded 
weakly to news of the May 1 crop r 
port with its forecast of reduced winter 
wheat. Corn showed small changes. 

Cotton and wool prices were weak, 
while silk continues to plomb the 
depths. Sugar broke May 11 after hav 
ing shown signs of improving. Coffee 
is gaining, but rubber has been sagging 
lately. 

The non-ferrous metal markets were 
swept with pessimism and copper and 
zinc prices established new lows. Lead 
was steady, tin irregular, and silver 
slightly better. 


district was insufficient to 


continued contraction elsewhere 
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Trends of the Markets 
In Money, Stocks, Bonds 


Reserve banks push credit drive. . . . 
Gold continues to leave country. .. . 
Money in circulation decreases. . . . 
Bill and domestic deposit rates are 
cut. .. . Stock prices move within nar- 
row range in a dull market. . . . Bond 
prices show easier tone. 


Reserve Policy Unchecked 
By Heavy Gold Exports 


OUTSTANDING monetary developments 
during the week were heavy gold ex- 
ports, continuation by the Reserve banks 
of tactics designed to cause credit ex- 
pansion, slashing of domestic deposit 
rates by New York Clearing House 
banks, and discounts on bankers’ bills. 
The expectation of a New York Federal 
Reserve discount rate cut did not 
materialize. However, the Bank of 
England's discount rate was reduced 
from 3% to 24%, thereby relaxing 
credit in the London money market. 
Heavy gold exports kept up, due to 
the substantial premiums at which 
foreign currencies were quoted over the 
dollar. Exports totaled $42 millions, 
with $20 millions of this assigned to 
Holland and $12 millions to Switzer- 
land. France, Belgium, Germany, and 
England accounted for the rest. The 


movement is due as much to central 
bank operations as to exchange trans- 
actions. There is still no indication 
that the Federal Reserve is enough con- 
cerned over the outflow to change its 
open market policy. 

Reserve system figures for the week 
showed continuation of the vigorous 
campaign of credit inflation in the pur- 
chase of an additional $98 millions of 
governments. The natural result was 
a further reduction in member bank 
indebtedness. Money in circulation on 
May 11 was down $17 millions. 

Reports indicate that the Bank of 
England will join the Reserve system 
in its open-market operations, with the 
hope of increasing business activity in 
England. The Bank of France may 
also join this international movement. 

For the first time the Federal Re- 
serve statement shows this week that 
some government securities have been 
pledged as collateral, for Federal Reserve 
notes, as permitted by the Glass- 
Steagall Act. Funds provided by the 
heavy Federal Reserve purchase of secu- 
rities have been used to reduce member 
bank indebtedness to a point where the 
supply of eligible paper has become very 
low and Federal Reserve notes have had 
to be secured by more than 90% of 


gold. That meant that the 
to pledge governments in or 
gold out to serve as reser 
deposits and for other purpo 
Outstanding development 
market was the slashing « 
bankers’ bills of all maturiti 
sult of reduction in 
rates by N. Y. Clearing Hi 
Bill rates are again at record 
Reduction was also due to | 
dealers’ portfolios, estimated at 
millions. Slash is 
late demand for 
money rates remained unchar 


dom« st 


intended 
acceptanc 


Stocks, a Little Firmer. 


Await Political Move- 


THE stock market followed 
meaningless course this wech 
was extremely light, with pr 
within a narrow range. 
However, the better 
duced at the close of the pr 
by the Administration's stro: 
get the budget tangle sett! 
in evidence and accounted { 
ket’s firm undertone this w 
been the case for some tir 
litical events remain the do: 
fluence on share prices. 
Thus, with the previous 
encouraging developments 
Hoover's message, announ 
compromise tax program 
verse decision on bonus 
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House Ways and Means Committee) 
| in mind, the stock market took the 
favorable industrial news during the 
st half of the week quite calmly. This 
odluded the large drop in unfilled 
rders reported by U. S. Steel, the 
rther decline in carloadings, another 
r electric power output report, New 

York Central’s dividend omission, and 

unfavorable comparison of auto- 
mobile production during April with 
that of a year ago, showing a decline of 
although about 15% better than 
March. The market's ability to swal- 
jow all this without causing indigestion 
was taken to signify an improved tech- 

MIC al position 


Industrials Hit New Low 
ina Quiet Bond Week 


bond market quieted down this 
weck after the sharp upswing during 
be closing sessions of the previous one. 
ie price trend was irregularly lower, 
tllecting adverse industrial develop- 
nents 

Exceptions to the general downward 
ndency were the U. S. Treasury issues, 
which displayed strength and were in 
mand as a result of the 
luction in interest rates. The 
overnment list also showed a 
er tone than the other sec- 

market. 
: Corporation issues, indus- 
ell into new low ground 
sion, while the carrier list 
to its previous low level. 


Adverse influences on the railroad 
bonds were the unfavorable reports of 
New York Central and Union Pacific, 
also the weekly carloadings figures 
showing a continued decline in rail‘ 
traffic. | 
Considerable attention was paid in| 
the Pennsylvania's reduction of its re-| 
quest for a construction loan from $55 | 
millions to half that amount, made at 
the request of the Reconstruction Fi 
nance Corp. and because of “changed 
conditions.””. The railroad proposes to 
raise the other half by the sale of 
securities through banking and invest 
ment channels upon the understanding 
that the Finance Corp. will definitely 
commit itself at this time to make the 
loan on Oct. 1. The Pennsylvania also 
will furnish the additional $13 millions 
necessary to continue the construction 
program. 
Utility bonds exhibited a relatively 
steady tone, despite the new low re 
corded in power output, reflecting the 
more favorable conditions prevailing in 
utility companies—as compared with 
other industries. In the municipal bond 
market, demand continued to be good, 
with prices firm and new offerings in 
creasing. 
The outstanding feature in the foreign 
government group was the firmness of 
Colombian and Brazilian bonds. The 
German issues displayed a slightly bet 
ter tone later in the week after an 
earlier weakness, while the United 
Kingdom and French bonds eased 
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slightly. The Italian and Japanese issues 
held up well 
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Defaulted Bonds 


ONE unfortunate outcome of our mechanical 
age is that we think too much of our economic 
system as a machine. The fact that it uses ma- 
chinery does not make it a machine. It remains, 
as every economic system has always been, an 
organization of human beings in which the 
main forces that move it are the fundamental 
motive forces of human feeling and thought. 

We say that our industrial structure or our 
banking machinery has broken down, but we 
are mistaken. It is only human beings and 
human relations that have broken down. The 
machinery is still there, but something has hap- 
pened to the humans that made it move; their 
hopes, their faith, their fears, and their desires 
have somehow changed. 

No one can understand this depression or its 
potential significance who does not see what it 
has done, or ask himself what it may have done, 
to the attitudes and relationships of the average 
human in this and other countries toward his 
fellow humans, his employers, his business and 
banking leaders, his institutions and his govern- 
ment. Tits outstanding outcome, evident every- 
where, is the almost universal collapse of those 





cohesive factors of confidence which are the 


basis of social, economic and political stability. 

In every individual, in some measure, the 
sense of security has been shaken, beginning 
with those sources of it nearest to him, in his 
work, and extending to those more remote rela- 
tions involving his government and even other 
nations. He has been forced back upon his own 
resources, and the result is intensified indi- 
vidualism of action and paralysis of those co- 
operative impulses upon which the stability and 
progress of society depend. It becomes impos- 
sible to rely upon any established relationship 
in labor, business, finance, or government, and 
each man is compelled to depend upon himself. 

As the struggle for survival spreads, em- 
ployers are forced to discharge or cut wages of 
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workers who have based their lives a 
standard of living upon their jobs a: 
accustomed income. Their buying h 
consumers are upset and this in turn dist 
jobs and security of others. Their sav: 
lost through bank failures or collapse ot 
ment values, and their confidence in t! 
stroyed. Banks become unable to car: 
customers’ loans and business confic: 
financial relationships is shaken. Ind 


and business concerns are forced to wit 


from organized activities upon which 
velopment of professional functions an 
progress depend. The public loses faith 
ernment and political leaders, and busin 
become _nihilists, opposing payment o 
and public expenditures and urging th« 
tion of governmental activities indispen 
advancement of community life. As t! 
structure itself collapses under the disruy 
commercial and financial confidence, d 
dens become unbearable. But long bet 
bonds of debt are repudiated, the int 
bonds of credit have been defaulted 
confidence has failed. 

Never before in the commercial recor: 


country or the world has such wreckage ot 


intangible links in our social and econo: 
been so widespread. Replacement « 
cement that holds our structure together 
a slow process, yet the task is imperat 
only for statesmen and business and 


leaders, but for each individual in eve: 


tionship to others that remains intact. | 
coral reef, the faith and courage nece: 


resist the disintegrative forces of depression can 


be rebuilt only by the continuous, 


contributions of millions of men’s minds 
everyday activities of life, as they learn ' 
on each other again, and once more undcrst 


that no man lives to himself alone. 
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